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GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 
FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS 


No. 99 


Lockers 
Work Benches 


Domestic Science Tables 


Drawing Tables 
Tool Cabinets 
Laboratory Tables 


Wood and Iron Vises 
May we send Catalogs? 


Storage Cases 





GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 


628 No. Front St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Orr & Lockett Benches 


WITH PATENT LOCKING SYSTEM 



























































No. 155 Bencu (Special) 
Showing Patent Locking System 






















BY using this system on a bench, the partitions between the drawers are elimi- 
nated, thus using all the space fordepth. Each pupil has his own key and has 
access to hisown drawer. There is a stop on the drawer so he cannot remove it 
from the bench and get tools from the drawer below. The teacher can, by re- 
moving the strip, open any drawer, and, if necessary, remove it from the bench 
If for any reason the teacher desires to lock the whole system to the exclusion of 
all individual keys, he can do so by reversing the strip. With this system master 
keys are not needed, and a more secure locking system is assured. In addition to 
the special locking feature the drawers in this bench are made large enough to 
accommodate all the tools and material needed by the student. This saves run- 
ning about after tools and eliminates the need of special lockers for tools and 
materials. 











































No. 155 Bench shown above is 32 


Our Patent Locking System is also 
inches high, top 48 inches by 31 inches, 


furnished on three other benches of 
2% inches thick. Equipped with Roller different sizes: No. 152. $30.00; No. 153, 
Nut Continuous Screw Rapid Action #35.00; and No. 154, $45.00. Like No. 155 
Vise. Made of beautifully finished white they are also constructed of white 
maple. Shipping weight 300 pounds. oP. Send for sizes and shipping 
weights. 












Price each $40.00. 
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DISCOUNTS QUOTED ON QUANTITIES 


RR & Onan 


CHICAGO, ILL. 






14-16 W. Randolph St. 





Steel Screw Vise 


Benches and Vises 


for Manual Training Schools 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. Christiansen 


2219 Grand Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Get our Catalog 


NEW YORK 

Albany—Public Schools 
New York State Normal 
Albany Vocational School 

Brooklyn—Pratt Institute 

Buffalo—Vocational School No. 20 
Public Schools 

Ithaca—Cornell University 

New York City—Public Schools 
Columbia University 
College of City of New York 
Vocational School for Boys 

Also Thirty Other Schools in State 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburg—Carnegie Institute 
Eighteen Public Schools 
Harrisburg—Technical High School 
Lancaster—Thaddeus Stevens 
Industrial School 
Philadelphia— Drexel Institute 
Friends’ Select School 
Philadelphia Trades Schoo 
University of Pennsylvania 
Swarthmore—Swarthmore College 
Williamson—Williamson Free 
School of Mechanical Trades 
Also Twenty-four Other Schools in 


State. 
OHIO 
Cleveland—Case School of Applied 
Science 


East Technical High School 

West Technical High School 

Four Public Schools 
Columbus—Trades School 

Ohio State University 

Four Public Schools 
Dayton-Stivers Man. Trg. School 

Two Public Schools 


ARE YOU IN THIS LIST? 


, OHIO —Continued 


Mansfield—Ohio State Reformatory 
Also Fourteen Other Schools in 
State 


CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley— Public Schools 
University of California 

Los Angeles—L. A. Polytechnic 
Institute 
Los Angeles State Normal 
School 
Four Public Schools 

Also Twenty-three Other Schools 
in State. 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth—West Duluth Ind. School 
Central High School 
Minneapolis—Five Public Schools 
St. Paul—Mechanics Arts School 
Five Public Schools 
Seventeen Other Schools in State 


MISSOURI ” 
Columbia— University of Mo. 
St. Louis—Washington University 
Five Other Public Schools 
Also Ten Other Schools in State 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Armour Institute 
Lane Technical High School 
Twent -one Other Public 
Schools 
Also Twenty-seven Other Schools 
in State 


CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY 
Roberts College 


SAN JUAN, P.R 
University of Porto Rico 


(Other States in a Like Proportion) 





The Above List Covers Only a Few of the Schools 


Using Our Tools. 


Write for Catalog 6. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


New York 
Seattle 


Chicago 


St. Louis 
Los Angeles 
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School Board Journal 1 


Please pardon this error 


In a recent ad. we stated that in Des Moines, 
Ia., every School Building is equipped with 
our Natural Slate Blackboards. It should 
have been in “Davenport, Ia.”” It may seem 
strange to thus make a public correction, but 
it is our policy to state facts and nothing but 


facts in all of our printing matter and all of 
our Advertising. 


That’s why, when in need of 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


it will pay you to send for our booklet “How 
to Judge Blackboards”’ for you can trust 
every word in it. It will prove to you that 
our Boards are very reasonable in price, and 
the most economical in the long run. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 


Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 








Established 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 
QUARRIER OF 


SLATE BLAGKBOARDS 


WE ARE FIRST HANDS 


THE STRONGEST SLATE, PERFECT FINISH 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


PRICES QUOTED INCLUDING FREIGHT. 
PAMPHLET WITH SETTING INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROOFING SLATE— Black-Green-Purple-Red 
GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 





iy eet. Pe ee 


If interested in BLACKBOARD S send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your school rooms. 
For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 BANGOR, PENNA. 





ONLY $36.00 #iiotiatisce! LANTERN 
ILLUSTRATOR 
With our improved famous ALCO —- LIGHT 
This ne PB bn Lane enahe impro ents 4 ae ee uble brilliancy Banter for 
illustrated cire of this and Lanterns ‘oft aegis nd lights at bo 
oy ye oU OWN ALANT ERN we should ha 


regular announcements of new slide STERN sets my esto rent. 
POST CARD MAGIC LANTERN reflects image of posteard or any 
other picture or object. Prices, $2.75, $12.50, $25.00, $60.00, express paid. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Lantern 
Engineering, Microscope, Optical, Scientific, Photo, Lantern Slide Supplies 
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For the 


ARCHITECT, 
CONTRACTOR 


and 


SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


CONTENTS 


BLACKBOARDS: 
How to Select 
Durability Test 
How to Specify 
How to Install 


MOULDING: 


How to Select 
Should Match Wood- 
work 


REPAIRING: 


How to Recoat 
Slate and Plaster 
Blackboards 


SURFACER 





Will produce a Per- 


i ee 





fect Surface on any no a ietden on toe Z 
Slate, Plaster:-or Com- ae Z 
ne tahtenaal THE GOOD PRODUCTS CO. Z 
position ackbDoard. 1710 W. Austin Av. CHICAGO Z 
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ECONOMY DRAWING 
TABLE 60. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Standard styles and 

sizes of Drawing 
Tables and Cases 
carried in stock. 

Specials for Schools, Colleges. 

Estimates on special designs furnished. 

Send us prints and specifications. 

Factory prices. Catalogue free. 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE @& CO., 
NEW YORK 





57-59 E. 11th St. 














FOR MODERN 
SCHOOLS 


Ground Slate, Steel (Ey ; — 
and Cement, applie AA) 3 
with a trowel on a i Cen OR LET UES 4 ioe yett | 
base-coat of hard : 


' Th “. ; 
plaster makes a Vee iL 


CGE WoC OPT 0 Vator Macon BO 
Solid Concrete State OO | OR Tarte ee" Pn TeCuey 
Surface WWW 


withoutseam or joint, 
lasts as long as the 
building, is fire proof, 
is not injured by 
washing, and is 


Thoroughly Clean and 


Sanitary 
Write for catalog. BECKLEY - CARDY MFG. co. os Wi: Reodewph oe. 
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In writing to advertisers please mention ‘‘Schoo] Board Journal.'’ 











School Soard Sournal 

















Get the 1912 CRESCENT Catalog of woodwork- 
ing machinery, before you equip your 
school with woodworking machinery. 
The machines 
are the kind 
that give en- 
tire satisfac- 
tion. 





Catalog tells al] about band saws, saw tables, joint- 
ers, shapers, planers, borers, planers and matchers, 
Disk Grinders, variety wood workers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE Co. 


No. 6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 
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We fill positions in every depart- 
ment of school work thruout the 
entire West. Our calls come direct 
from school officials. We serve 
D , the best interests of school —e 

NAaeeaeti@t) ities and teachers. Try us Write 
ERTS diet! us now. WM. RUFFER LB. Manager. 


TT 
Weta TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 





THE 


PARKER 


WESTERN BRANCH: Spokane, Washington 


Conducted by Willard N. Parker, 
formerly Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Wisconsin. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WISCONSIN 
Conducted for efficiency only. Will 
endeavor to supply competent teachers. 


The MUELLER TEACHERS’ AGENG sap competet 


Write THE MUELLER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 450 W. Uintah Street, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 





MIDLAND SPECIALISTS AGENCY 


Station C, Spokane, Wash. 


The ONLY SPECIALISTS’ Agency in the Great Northwest. We have great op- 
portunities for Specialists in every line. School Superintendents and College Presidents 
can find just the teacher wanted through this Agency. 





The best way to secure a 5 herent competent Sumatianenidh or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


48 Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY H. E. REED, Manager 
637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Every year we register some of the best product of the 


leading Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools, in addi- 
tion to many men and women of experience. 


We can help you to secure efficient teachers. 
us when you needthem. Send for circular. 


Write to 





MANUAL ARTS BUREAU &Shirerica 


The only teachers’ agency in the U.S. dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Manual 
Arts and Vocational subjects. 
Manual Training, Drawing, Domestic Economy 
Roy L. DimmittT, Manager BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Teachers’ Moen cies, 


—_____.. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country, 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, oa 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Abn 


623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges. everywhere our permanent clients. 
ou want to read our new booklet “Teaching as a Business.’ 
Western Offices: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash.; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho 
OF BOSTON 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 27,2°ST°% 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
ees. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SUITE 822, 39 JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Over 32,000 Positions Filled 28th YEAR 
We are now seeking teachers for emergency vacancies and for next year. 
Write us if available at the present time or in the fall of 1911. 
Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 
Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application. 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. F. McCULLOUGH A Successful School and College Bureau GEO. T. PALMER 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommendations 
Competent teachers in demand, Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD : : : : : : eureage 











CO LORADO TEACH ERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate thruout 
the entire West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, 
High Schools, Commercial and Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, Room 913 First National Bank Bldg: 
Denver, Colo. Eastern Office: Lemayne Trust Bidg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Southern Office: 12-16 — Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


AIN AGEN cr 

f i ‘ 

you about them A MM AMTMP i cttoreconimentateatnes 
RECOM MEN Ds 


and recommends you 
THE ‘SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BarRDEEN, y a N.Y. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 353 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


DO WYWOuU HBNow 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for Bulletin No. 20 
and learn what we can do for you. 


We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of 
school and college work. We can increase your range of choice and 
also save you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and 
we shall be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 
81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 


eS a Se | 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


We make no recommendations unless officially called upon and then submit 
only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 





B. F.CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 


WS ky LSS 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE POKANE, WASH. 





The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 


In writing to advertisers please mention ‘‘School Board Journal.’’ 





PEYTON BLOCK 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicag° 
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School Board Journal 








Domestic 
Science 
Tables 


Chemical Table and Hood 


An Absolute Necessity for Every High School Laboratory 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 1911 W 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 





Has it occurred to You 


Made In two sizes, with and without stops. 
Two styles, iron jaws and all-steel jaws. 


“M&S” Loose Leaf Note. 
Books for Students 





Standard Sizes 
Side and End Opening 
No Exposed Metal Parts 


Leaves inserted and removed with- 
out disturbing other sheets. One 
operationopens bothrings. Leaves 
lie perfectly flat. Even writing sur- 
face from edge to edge. 

SIDE OPENING 


Size Leather Canvas Cloth 
6 x3 %. 80 % .50 8 .30 
S2 x 1.10 65 .35 
9. x6 1 25 70 aD 
9% x8 1.35 5 35 
10% x8 1.50 .80 40 
ll x8&% 1.65 85 45 
END OPENING 
ox .% .50 .30 
6x4 1.25 .60 00 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Mayer, Schoettle & Shairer Co., 


Manufacturers of School Supplies 


Ann Arbor, - Michigan 











Physics 
Chemistry 
Biology 
Tables 





that Wilcox Rapid Acting Vises are 


WITHOUT A COMPETITOR? 


The fact that thousands are in use among leading Manual Training 
Schools, and approved by competent teachers encourages us to offer a 


Vise on trial free of charge. 


You should write us 
for catalogs and 
prices 


Hear our story on Vises and 
Benches before you join 
our satisfied customers. 


Richards -Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 


AURORA, 


ILL. 


| Classified Advertisements | 


POSITION WANTED—Architect, school- 

house specialist, thoroughly familiar 
with modern school building practice, is 
open for engagement in consulting capac- 
ity. Architect, care Am. School Board 
Journal. 


WANTED—A position as Director or In- 

structor of manual training and 
drawing. Am acollege man with a very 
rich experience in shop and drafting 
room practice. Am at present teaching 
these subjects in Michigan, but will 
consider a change. Address M. T., care 
School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CATALOGS WANTED — Manufacturers 

will send catalogs immediately to The 
Medical College of Georgia, covering 
chairs, tables, laboratory desks, labora- 
tory supplies, lockers, slate blackboards, 
lecture room furniture, ete Address 
Registrar, Medical College of Georgia, 
Augusta, Ga. 


WANTED—Solicitors to canvass every 

state on special subscription proposi 
tion. Superintendents, principals and 
county superintendents preferred. Address 
Frank M. Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis 


FOR SALE—A few copies of Harris Por 

trait painting. Special proposition to 
school boards planning school decoration 
Rates for quantities and discount to all 
schools. American School Board Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wis 


PHOTOGRAPHS—We will pay from one 

to five dollars for photographs of new 
schoolhouses and for interesting views 
of new forms of school activity, such 
as trade instruction, medical inspection, 
special classes, open-air schools, even- 
ing classes, social centers, etc. Pictures 
should be mailed flat and should have 
title marked plainly; also, name and ad 
dress of sender. Address, Editor School 
Roard Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRUCE’S 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 
FOURTH EDITION -- GET A COPY 


In writing to advertisers please mention 


Allow us to Estimate on your New Equipment. 


Our Factory is Prepared to Deliver Large Orders 
Promptly at Very Attractive Prices. 





Illustration Shows Our Double Work Bench for Manual 


Training Schools. 


The B. K. Elliott Company 


No. 108 Sixth Street 


Rowe's Handy Filing Cabinet for Cata- 
logues, Cuts, Drawings, Blue Prints, 
Insurance Policies, Supplies, etc. 





UY your School Furni- 
ture, Equipment and 
Supplies from the “ Direc- 
tory of School Supplies’’ 

on the inside of back 


cover. 


If you cannot find what 
you desire listed, write us. 


WM. GEO. BRUCE 
Publisher 


MILWAUKEE, WISs. 


‘*School Board Journal.’’ 


‘“‘Peerless’’ Furniture 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Drawing Tables, Work Benches, Cabi- 
nets, and Cases of Every Description 
Excel in Construction and Finish. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ROWE’S 
The Line of Quality 


Filing Cabinets, Drawing Tables, Domes- 
tic Science Tables, Work Benches, Vises, 
and special work to order. 


No. 6 Bench with 
drawer and shelf, 20 
inch wide, 48 inch long, 
1% inch iron screws or 
choice of rapid acting 
iron vises. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Henry Rowe Mfg. Co. 


NEWAYGO, MICH. 


The Wolverine Panama 
Pacific Exposition Club 


of Benton Harbor, Michigan, 


have organized for the benefit of a 
high class of people of ordinary 
means, whereby a small monthly pay- 
ment can be made to the STATE 
SAVING BANK (as custodian) for 
the purpose of defraying the expense 
of its members to the greatest of all 
WORLD'S FAIRS (The PANAMA 

PACIFIC-INTERNATIONAL- 
EXPOSITION, held at SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, CAL., in 1915). Only alimit- 
ed number furnishing acceptable re- 
ferences will be admitted. If for any 
unforseen reason members are not 
able to attend the EXPOSITION 90% . 
of the payments will be REFUNDED. 
Our club is not after the money, but 
a select PARTY. An inquiry to the 
above BANK solicited. 


S. A. Mc DEARMON, Sec’y. 
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WOLFF BUBBLING CUPS 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE MADE BY ANY ONE FIRM 














GENERAL OFFICES 
Denver 601 to 627 West Lake Street, Chicago Trenton 


SHOWROOMS: 





lil NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 






BRANCH OFFICES 


















ST. LOUIS, MO, 2210-2212 Pine St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Monadnock Bldg. 
J MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 51S Andrus Bldg. OMAHA, NEB., 1116-1118 Douglas St. 
H-6928 CLEVELAND, O., Builders’ Exchange WASHINGTON, D. C., 327-328 Bond Buildin 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 1204 Scarritt Bldg. BUFFALO, N. Y., 61 Manchester Place 
We manufacture a complete line of bub- CEPGIES ATS ©., OS Ligets EE 


bling cup drinking fountains, from the 
simple single cup to fixtures with many 
cups, and can also equip them in various 
ways, all conforming to the latest specifi- 
cations. In addition we can furnish the 
equipment which will transform any old 
style drinking fountain, sink or lavatory 
into a fixture with sanitary bubbling cups. 


Send for our 32-page Booklet of 
Bubbling Cup Fountains 


You Do This--- 


Fill out the coupon below if you are interested or 
in need of school supplies, furniture or materials 
of any kind. 


Send us copies of your official advertisements for 
new buildings, furniture, equipment, etc. 


We Will Do This--- 


We will place you in communication, without any 
charge, with the leading manufacturers and dealers 
of the country, and ask them to submit quotations 
and catalogues, or samples. 


‘ We are not interested in the sale of any goods 
SanitaryDrinking Fountains of any kind and our recommendations will be 


absolutely unbiased. 


THE BUBBLING KIND We are giving this service to many school board 


secretaries and superintendents in all parts of the 


Bowl, Range, Pedestal and Wall Fountains Conary. 
and every variety of Bubbling Heads, WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, 
Fixtures, Brackets Milwaukee, Wis. 
Publication Office, 3 East 14th St., 
Approved under the latest Laws. 129 Michigan St. New York City 





Write for Price and Illustrated Catalog. 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Sir: —We are interested in_ 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. sad dence ss105008 


prices. 


63-67 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. | Name Office 





| City State 


In writing to advertisers please mention ‘‘School Board Journal.’’ 
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THE MOZART SCHOOL 


DESCRIBED IN THE 











November American 
School Board Journal 


IS A STANDARD FOR FUTURE 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
IN CHICAGO 


IT IS EQUIPPED EXCLUSIVELY 
WITH 


CLOW 
PLUMBING 
GOODS 


SSS SS EEE) INCLUDING 48 CLOW MADDEN 








MOZART SCHOOL, CHICAGO 
N. L. PATTERSON 1. F. HUSSANDER 


Acting Chief Engineer Clow Plumbing Goods Installed by (. H. Lau Architect 


Automatic Closets 


The closet is the most important fixture in the school, and the 
or best is none too good when you consider the hard usage it gets 
from careless children. The Clow Automatic Closets have stood 





Is 
the hardest kind of a test, which accounts for their large sales. 
In selecting school closets the item of repairs must be con- 
Or sidered. The following letter from G. M. Badley of Carroll, Iowa, 
will give you an idea of the small amount paid out in repairs for 
Clow Automatic Closets. 
August 26, 1911. 
| J. B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, II. 
ly GENTLEMEN: Would you kindly send me quotation on four 
rs closets, Plate M 1845, and one two-stall urinal complete with slate 
stalls and automatic flushing tank, Plate N 250. These are fora 
ns small school building here. 

I installed twenty-two Clow Automatic Closets in the large 
school here ten years ago, and the repairs on same up to date 

ds have been $2.80, and the school board feel that they have a 
be good job. Respectfully yours, G. M. BaDLey. 

The Clow Automatic Closets have been selected by so many 

rd school boards, first, because they are absolutely sanitary; second, 
he | because of water economy; third, because they cost practically 
nothing for maintenance. 

There are seventy-three of about seventy-five schools 
in Washington, D. C., all equipped with Clow Auto- 
matic Closets. 

ity | 
a 7 
James B. Clow & Sons 
| Harrison Street Bridge, Chicago 
= MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sanitary Plumbing School Fixtures for nearly half a Century Working Space behind Battery of Closets tn Mosart School, Chicago. 


Showing Connections. Easy to make Repairs 
g i 


Send for School Catalogue 


4 In writing to advertisers please mention ‘‘School Board Journal.'’ 
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Designed by Prof. Keith (Prof. of Bacteriology at the Mass. Inst. 
of Tech.) after having made a study of the fountains formerly used in 
the schools of Newton, Mass. 


The KEITH BOSTON BUBBLER is the ONLY bubbler having a 
serviceable AUTOMATIC pressure regulator. Mr. L. E. Thompson, 
Sec. of Bd. of Ed. of Lynn, Mass., writes: 


“On the ordinary fountains during recess time the flow was diminished to such an 
extent that the fountains became useless. The Keith Bubbler, with the automatic reg- 
ulator, overcame this trouble and a constant flow of water at all periods of the day 


was obtained.” 
Non-Squirting and Sanitary 


The entire convex surface continually washed by the flow of water 
while the bubbler is in use. New catalogue being prepared. 


Try a KEITH BOSTON BUBBLER a month without expense. 
We guarantee a uniform height of stream. 


L. E. Knott Apparatus Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


We manufacture 10 different styles of Self-closing 
Sanitary Fountains, ranging in price from 
$5.00 to $15.00 


Let us send you our New Catalogue 


SPRINGFIELD SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY HAMRICK-TOBEY 
BUBBLING FOUNTAINS ||] scimcy succate, cues bee Eee ee 


Best of material, uniform flow. Can be used by any child. 
This bubbling stream is not for a bird’s but a child’s mouth. 


We make them to fit all conditions at reasonable prices. 
Mechanically built for hard usage. Reversible at will. 


No. 2 for Recessed Wall Basin 


No. 2 for Common Sink 


REVERSIBLE LAVATORY BUBBLER 


With or without Porcelain Tops, 
with or without Receptors. 


NON-SQUIRTING 


They regulate the flow 
under varying pressure. 
Flow can be shut off by 
swinging to wall. 


They fit all old or new 
plumbing. 
Write for Prices and Catalogue 


M. H. FOUNDRY & MPG. CO: | | WaMRICK-TOBEY CO., Wausau, Wis. 


In writing to advertisers please mention ‘‘School Board Journal.’’ 


Thirty days’ trial, free. 
Special Price te Schools. 
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Volt-Ammeters and Ammeter | Sq uires Inkwell Com pany 


2905. D’Arsonval Volt-Ammeter, readin 
to 10 volts and 10 Amperes in tenths.$12.00 
2906. D’Arsonval Volt-Ammeter, same as 
No. 2905, but reading to 5 volts and 
5 amperes in twentieths (most prac- 
7 CHSTOELTINGCO.% tical range for student use)........ 12.00 | 


ee 
MA 


2907. D’Arsonval Ammeter, 0 to 50 am- 
iT peres, in oneampere divisions...... 9.00 


monies i C. H. STOELTING CO. 
— >| Scientific Apparatus and Laboratory Supplies 
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Squires No. 3 Inkwell Squires No. 12 Inkwell 
No. 2905. 121 North Green Street, Chicago, Ul, Undoubtedly our flush top inkwells are the best on the market and much more ex. 


ee ee tT tensively used than any others. Our No. 3 fits the same size hole as does our No. 8, is 
| finished in bronze, but will nickel when so ordered. 
Our No. 12 has a very short neck and extends above the surface of the desk only one- 
halfinch. It is made in five sizes to fit holes 144, 1%, 1%, 1% and 1% inches. It is provided 
with a cork stopper having an ornamental composition cap or with rubber stopper, 
as desired. 

See next month's journal for otherstyles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


Squires Inkwell Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


ENTER INTO THE XMAS SPIRIT 
<“U. Ss.” “SUPERIOR” 













































In Cakes - In Pans - In Tubes 
FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 


ter od Gretta 's Water Geiere soe etepend and ey 
designed tional y are unequalled for educational purposes, an ve 
been ao wtidy ‘ceiel by school boards than all other kinds combined, being offi- 
cially used in over a thousand cities and towns, Prepared to meet the individual needs 
of every school, both in variety of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly 
what your school requires. 
Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing these colors 
together with many other art work materials. Address our nearest office. Pat Dec. 12-'06 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - Springfield, Massachusetts Pas. Jan. 19 6 py 
Boston NewYork Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco Pat. Claims Allowed 
CHICAGO! THOMAS CHARLES CO. KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. ND present your teacher and pupils with a valuable gift that 
we guarantee will be appreciated. You can accomplish this by 
replacing that old or delapidated inkwell withan ORNAMENTAL, 
SERVICEABLE and CONVENIENT one. You willalso save money by 
doing this. Let us show you samples and convince you that they will 
fit any size hole in desks. 


U. S. Inkwell Co. Inc. 


McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart . $4.50 Evansville, Ind. Des Moines, la. 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart . . . . 6.00 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart . . . 6.00 
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McConnell’s Language Chart ..... .. 6.00 
McConnell’s Complete Chart . .. . . . 7.50 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates .. . . . . 10.00 
Evans’ Arithmetical Series . cs 


WE MEET ALL. REQUIREMENTS FOR 


McConnell School Supply Co. CRAYONS 


4430 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 


Antiseptic, Hygienic and Economic. 


THE STANDARD GRAYON MFG. CO, 


DANVERS, MASS. 


The Lawton Duplicator SILICATE VENEER PLATE 
$3.50 UP 


Did you know 
that a machine [TF 


BLACK BOARD 





[Une iedtaee there is anything on earth 
ed to save you 


! that will please you, it is 
work? With rrr , . 
the L awton | Silicate goods. Used constant- 
D lieat 7 | . “~ . . . 
A only have ta | ly thirty-nine years in all the 


i \ ’ : . . T rT 

tee) write one set| public schools in New York, 
of examination . . 

papers, music | and all the principal Boards of 


or anything that you need 50-100 150| . . : il ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY WATERVLIET 
copies of. You then place this original arene > The nape aitien.  \ Stuckstede & Bro., Props. MENEELY & CO. (West Tro ), NY. 


copy on the face of the Duplicator, leav aré 7 in- Church Bells, Peals and Chimes | The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
it there for three minutes, then vee ean We — antee ee ship of best quality Copper and Tin coe SCHOOL 

& OTHER 
wk ure and Delicious... 


make the required number of copies up to | Ment. They are the best made 2735-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch, St. Louis ent) 1 tan ago 
HEALTH BEERS 


aot go te Ul oti a bee goods. Send for our illustra- 
MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES 
and PORTER 











simply close and lay away until ready to ted catalog. 
use again. The Duplicator comes in 10 


sizes, handsomely finished Oak Frame. An Manufactured only by the 
ornament as well as a useful machine. 


see 
Used by P large ec ges t 
gens alone is ued Seates" ae N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Janada. 
ee 20-22-24 Vesey St, New York 


OUR GUARANTEE. If machine does not | 
give perfect satisfaction (you are to be 


the sole judge) we will refund your money H EADOQU ARTER Ss 





...[mperial Mineral Waters... 


if machine is returned. “ ee! | 
Sieh See ee Cninter “S" ebvinn ob High Grade | Mail Order Trade. FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 
. I r our ataliog Ziving sizes . | 
and prices School Desks and Opera Chairs Sie | tel’ Soring C | 
The Hektograph M’f’g and Dup. Co. Good Service .. Right Prices auKesna mper a pr ng ompany 


W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. WAUKESHA, WIS. 
80-82 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 





42 Murray St., New York City 
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2a Send today for 
120 P. Catalog A 16 


1A complete Directory of every- 
}A thing for the schoolroom., 
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é Am ERICAN STEEL 
ed 
er, 
: SANITARY DESKS. _—_ 
ee wareew Sanitary in Constradtion, haus in Finish, Individual, Comfortable 
— Made in three Styles—Automatic Stationary, ’ 


Adjustable Desk and Chair, and Pedestal Indestructible, Adjustable, or Stationary as desired 


Desk and Chair. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET “A-6’’ 
















TRADE MARK 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND BOARDS OF EDUCATION: 


Our Steel Desks represent the latest develop- 
ment in SANITARY SCHOOL FUR- 
NITURE embodying the best 
principles of construction and 
highest efficiency, as a result 
of inventions and methods of 
organization of the foremost com- 
pany devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of PUBLIC SEATING and 
kindred lines. 




















American Steel 
Automatic Desk 





Sanitary Steel Teachers’ Desks with 2, 4 or 7 drawers, with or 4 
without rail on top 














American Seating Company 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III, 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston 
Pittsburgh 


































Let us tell you more about them 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CoO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


HY do you buy a dozen styles of ink wells for your school desks when the ‘‘American” will FIT 
ANY DESK OPENING from 1k to 4 inches and leave a neat FLUSH WITH DESK job! 4Demand it for 
your new desks, use it to repair old ones,and SAVE MONEY. 


THE AME RIS 4S STEEL INKWELL 


The Peabody School Furniture Go., | 


. Water tight—saves cost Ist year. NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


. Fits any opening—allows uniformity. 
3. Noiseless—nothing to slam or lose. For prompt service 


1 

2 

3 

4. Pupil can’t carry away bottle. . : 

. and satisfaction, we so- 


5. May be set flush with desk. 
6. Pen only enters well—no inky pen licit your inquiries ca 


holders, fingers or desks. 
7. Well supports pen—out of way 
easy to grasp. See cut. 
8. Smooth lugless glasses—no chipping. School Desks, 
9. Easily cleaned, fitted and filled. 
10. You will have no other after you try 
the American. Let us show you. ‘ Opera and 
It has no superior and is the most 


economical in every respect. Folding Chairs 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


AMERICAN INKWELL CO., Adrian, Minn. 

Wecall the attention of purchasers of School 
Furniture to the illustration of our 
Standard Adjustable desk. 


We do not make monstrosities and call 
them School Desks. We have several new 
designs in adjustable desks that we will be 
pleased toshow. We have the Best Sanitary 
school desks made. Write for prices and 
samples. 


Still making the Faultless and Standard school 
desks. Manufacturers of silica blackboards. Goods 
guaranteed forever. Send in your orders and get 
good goods and honest treatment, 


Haney School Furniture a 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 










School Furniture and Supplies 


School Desks, Globes, Maps, Etc. 


We can save you money on equipment for all grades from kindergarten to high 
school. Our novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying goods of 
trustworthy quality. 

We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, 
including CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DIOTIONARIES, 
HOLDERS, BLACK BOARDS, CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC 

From our factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND 
VENTILATING PLANTS, BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY 
FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW FIXTURES, ETC. 


SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 
If you buy it from MURRAY it’s sure to be right. All shipments made promptly- 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., KILBOURN, wWISs. 


Ce) e———_ GET OUR PRICES ON 
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The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 


Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp 

When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will 
break the lead 

Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 

That is one reason for the failure of many machines 
<S& They are not practical 

. We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 

E. W. A. ROWLES you try them. 


A Ee St., Supplies and Furniture for Schools Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 
cect and Colleges Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers please mention ‘‘School Board Journal.’’ 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER The only sewed Eraser made. It is made en- 
tirely of felt, and so constructed that it positively 
holds its shape. It is imitated but not equalled. 
It is used in the public schools of the leading 
cities, and is purchased by the U.S. Government. 

SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


Write for my catalog. It describes and shows 
; , prices on the most complete line of School 
: 2 Goods sold by any one house, 
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The Test of Time 


Two Classics, Known and Loved by 
Generations of Children, are Mother 
Goose Rhymes and Aesop’s Fables. 


IN THE TWO FOLLOWING BOOKS, THESE AUTHORS ARE 
REPRESENTED IN AN IDEAL WAY FOR SCHOOL USE. 


A MOTHER GOOSE READER .- 120 pp. 36c 


By Charles W. Mickens and Louise Robinson 


Full page line drawings, quaint and artistic, give this 
supplementary reader an instant appeal. Each rhyme is fol- 
lowed by a reading lesson developed from it. The lessons are 
carefully graded and quickly give the child a large vocabulary. 
For the first year. 


IN FABLELAND - - - - _ 178 pp. 45c 


By Emma Serl, Teacher of Primary Methods, 
Normal Training Department, Kansas City, Mo. 

These adventures of the Lion and the Mouse, the Wolf 
and the Lamb, and many of the other famous Aesop animals 
are told here in fascinating modern style. They are illustra- 
ted by irresistible line drawings printed in twocolors. The 
necessary moral is deftly hidden under crisp dialogue and 
dramatic action. For first and second grades. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Dew Supplementary 
Readers 


Bass’s Child’s First Book 























Grade One 
Haliburton’s Primer Grade One 
Sea Brownies . ° ‘ Grade Two 


Evenings with Grandma 
Dale’s Greathearts and Heroes 


Grade Three 
Grade Seven 





Other Favorites 


Primer of Work and Play 
Lessons for Little Readers . 
Stories of Old Greece 

Docas, the Indian Boy . 
Everyday Life in the Colonies 
Days and Deeds 100 Years Ago . 


Stories of Long Ago 
Alice and Tom 

Stories of Pioneer Life 
Strange Peoples 
American Indians 
Favorite Greek Myths 


HEATH’S HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS 
39 Volumes 


AMERICA’S STORY FOR AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


5 Volumes 


HEART OF OAK BOOKS 


Just adopted as basal readers by the state of South Carolina, 
and as supplementary readers for the state of North Carolina. 








7 Volumes 





D. C. Heath & Company 


Boston New York Chicago London 
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Frye’s Home Geography and 


Type Studies, 
36 Cents 


This is a charming little book, written in language so simple that a Third 
Reader child, unaided, will be fully prepared for the study of general geography. 
With child life as the central thought and a great profusion of splendid illustrations 
the little volume will be a delight to young pupils. It is designed for one year's 
work, and may precede any text in geography. 


Allen’s Industrial Studies, 
United States, 65 Cents 


This is exactly the practical, up-to-date kind of reading 
that the boys and girls of today need to supplement their work in 
eography. Because we are living in an industrial era and 
ecause nine-tenths of our pupils enter some form of in- 
dustrial life, the stories of the chief industries of the country do 
not come amiss. The narrative is particularly vivid. The illustra- 
tions are profuse and interesting. 


The physical geography treated of in the first five chapters 
is closely connected with the industries dealt with later. Such sub- 
jects as soil, surface, climate, drainage, etc., are studied as under- 
lying causes of the success of certain great industries. The main 
treatment of the industries is confined to twelve chapters in which are 
discussed the topics of cotton, sugar, fruit, wheat, coal, corn, iron, 
gold and silver, the cattle and beef industry, the sheep and wool 
industry, lumbering, and fisheries. In all, the book affords splendid 
material for a geographical study along the lines of the greatest in- 
terest and value to the child. 








ve GINN AND COMPANY 


7a 2301-2311 Prairie Ave. - - Chicago 


yl 


MODERN SCIENCE READER 


With Special Reference to 


Chemistry 


edited by 
ROBERT MONTGOMERY BIRD, Ph.D. 


Collegiate Professor of Chemistry in the University of Virginia 














323 pages - $1.10 


Containing a series of articles prepared by noted authori- 
ties on each subject covered. 


The first of a series of Readers which will contain reprints 
of modern papers and addresses gathered from many sources 
and edited to suit the purposes therein contained. 


These papers contain information which permits them to 
be readily understood. They are popular in style, that is, they 
possess human interest, and some have even the “once upon a 


time” flavor; yet they are all of a scientific and dignified 
character. 


Excellent for Supplementary Reading and Reference 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


| 25th AND PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers please mention ‘‘School Board Journal.’’ 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE STATE EDU- 
CATIONAL SYSTEM. 

The study of the administration of State 
Educational Systems, printed below, was pre- 
sented to the educational council of the Lowa 
State Teachers’ Association at its recent an- 
nual meeting in Des Moines. It is the result 
of a year’s inquiry undertaken by a committee 
of the council for the purpose of making definite 
recommendations to the Iowa state legislature 
for improving the present laws which guide the 
superintendent of public instruction and the 
state board of examiners. The committee was 
headed by Mr. George H. Betts, of Cornell Col- 
lege, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


PART I—HISTORICAL AND GENERAL. 
The State as a Unit in School Administration. 

Our public schools have existed for almost 
three centuries. Only during the last hundred 
years, however, has the policy been developing 
of making the state one of the most important 
administrative units. In 1784 New York ap- 
pointed a state board of education. North Caro- 
lina followed in 1825; Missouri in 1835 and 
Massachusetts in 1837. Thirty-seven states now 
have such state boards. The first state superin- 
tendent was appointed in New York in 1813; 
Maryland established the office in 1825, Vermont 
in 1827, Pennsylvania in 1833, Michigan in 
1836, Massachusetts in 1837, and other states 
in rapid succession. A few of the states after 
setting up the office abolished it temporarily, 
but soon reinstated it. 

The state administrative system in this 
country has come, then, to consist of (1) a state 
superintendent (occasionally designated by some 
other title), with his various deputies and other 
subordinates; and (2), in 80 per cent of the 
states, a state board of education acting in 
conjunction with the state superintendent and 
possessing widely varied functions and powers. 
In Iowa there is, in addition, a separate board 
having control of higher education, but posess- 
ing no direct authority with reference to the 
public school system. 


The Office of State Superintendent. 

I. Mode of Choosing—Four different methods 
have been employed in selecting state superin- 
tendents: (1) Popular vote, (2) appointment 
by the governor, (3) appointment by the state 
board of education, and (4) election by the 
legislature. 

The number of states employing each of these 
methods at present is as follows: 


Elected by popular vote........34 
Appointed by the governor..... 9 
Appointed by state board...... 4 
Elected by the legislature..... 1 


The states choosing the state superintendent 
by popular vote are: Alabama, Arkansas, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Delaware (state auditor acts), 
Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Idaho, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Car- 
olina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

The states choosing by governor’s appoint- 
ment: Arizona, Maine, Maryland, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee. 

The states choosing by appointment by state 
board of education: Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New York (by regents), Rhode Island. 

The state choosing by election by legislature: 
Vermont. 


School Board Sownal 


Il. Powers and Functions—The powers con- 
ferred upon the state superintendent and the 
functions required of him are so varied that 
they do not lend themselves easily to statistical 
treatment. Besides a wide variety of what may 
be called general administrative functions, the 
following may be considered the chief and most 
widely distributed functions of the office: 

1. Supervision of all public schools. 

2. Making of report and recommending of 
legislation. 

3. Examination and certification of teachers. 

4. Prescribing of minimum course of study. 

5. Classifying of high schools. 

6. Appointment of deputies, inspectors and 
assistants. 

Supervision—The first of these functions, 
that of supervision of the public schools, is uni- 
versal. Of necessity, since the state superin- 
tendent cannot visit all the schools of a state, 
his supervision must be carried out indirectly 
through inspectors, assistants and the county 
superintendents, and by means of printed mat- 
ter and correspondence. 

Making Report—In all states except Dela- 
ware (in which the state auditor acts as super- 
intendent) and Maryland, the state superin- 
tendent makes a report, either to the governor 
or to the legislature, showing the state of the 
schools and recommending legislation. In 
twenty-one states this report is annual, and in 
twenty-five states biennial. 

Certificating Teachers—A wide diversity of 
practice has prevailed with reference to examin- 
ing and certificating teachers. In some states 
the state superintendent has only the most gen- 
eral supervisory power over the examination 
questions, the mode of examining, and the is- 
suing of certificates. In other states, as Iowa, 
all matters relating to examination and certifi- 
cation are in the hands of the state superin- 
tendent, acting in conjunction with the state 
board of examiners. The tendency at present 
seems to be in the direction of centralizing this 
power in the hands of the state administration. 

Prescribing Courses of Study—The state su- 
perintendent’s power over the courses of study 
has up to this time been chiefly advisory in 
most states. In a number of states, however, 
of which Ohio, Maine and New Jersey are ex- 
amples, the state superintendent either pre- 
scribes a minimum course or approves all high 
school courses proposed. The recent movement 
toward adding teachers’ training courses to high 
schools has resulted in making the state super- 
intendent responsible, either alone or acting 
with the board of education, for such courses. 
Maine, Vermont, Kansas, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota and Iowa are examples of this group. Un- 
der the new Pennsylvania law the state super- 
intendent prescribes minimum courses for all 
publie schools, including grade and 
“schools. 

Classifying High Schools—Two recent move- 
ments have resulted in the necessity for defining 
the term high school, and effecting a classifica- 
tion of high schools under this definition. The 
first of these movements is that called the “ac- 
crediting system,” the second, that of granting 
state aid to high schools of certain types. The 
responsibility for the classification with refer- 
ence to accrediting has been divided. In some 
instances the state institutions of higher learn- 
ing have assumed this function, and in others 
it is carried out by the state superintendent. 
In all cases the state administration is held 
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DR. JOSEPH SWAIN 
President of Swarthmore College, Swathmore, Pa. 
Recently appointed chairman of the committee which is to 
make an exhaustive study of teachers’ salaries, pensions 


and tenure of office for the National Education Asso. 
ciation. 


responsible for the classification upon which the 
distribution of state aid is based. Maine, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, West Virginia, New Hampshire, 
Missouri and Pennsylvania are illustrations of 
states in which the state superintendent is em- 
powered to classify high schools. 

School Inspection—Proper supervision of the 
schools of a state, the prescribing of courses of 
study, and the classification of high schools by 
the state superintendent presupposes a sufficient 
number of deputies, assistants and inspectors to 
carry out the work. One of the most important 
of recent educational tendencies is toward cen- 
tralizing these functions in the hands of the 
state superintendent and then giving him the 
power to appoint his subordinates. As an illus- 
tration of this tendency, the state of Ohio now 
has two high school inspectors, West Virginia 
one, Maine one, Oklahoma one, New Jersey one, 
Massachusetts Missouri one, Utah one, 
Washington one, Kansas one, Minnesota one, 
Pennsylvania four, and so on. The following 
States are among those having under the state 
superintendent from one to three inspectors for 
grade or rural schools: Minnesota, West Vir- 
ginia, Maine, Oklahoma, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, North Dakota. The follow- 
ing states are examples of those employing un- 
der the state superintendent a special inspector 
for agriculture and industrial training: Maine, 
Ohio, Maryland, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania. 
Or, without differentiating into the various lines 
of inspection, we see an illustration of the 
tendency to centralize responsibility in the 
fact that in Maine the state superintendent 
employs three inspectors, in West Virginia two, 
in Ohio five, in Oklahoma two, in New Jersey 
three, in Massachusetts eight, in Minnesota five, 
in Missouri two, in Pennsylvania seven, in 
Nevada five (deputies), in New York twelve. 

III. Term of Office—The length of term for 
the state superintendent ranges from one year 
in Rhode Island to five years in Massachusetts 
and New Jersey. 


one, 


Maine has a three-year term, 
while Connecticut and New York make the 
term indefinite. ‘Twenty states have a two-year 
term, and the same number a four-year term. 
The present tendency is toward increasing the 
term of service. Alabama, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Oklahoma and Oregon 
(Concluded on Page 34) 


Supt. R. A. Haight, Alton, Ill., has entered 
upon his thirty-seventh year as an instructor in 
the Alton schools and his thirty-first year as 
superintendent of schools. He is exceeded in 
length of service in Illinois only by Supt. Pike 
of the Jerseyville schools, by a few years. 
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The Identification of the Misfit Child 


By LEONARD P. AYRES, Ph.D., Russell Sage Foundation 


(A Preliminary Report of a Co-operative Investigation Made by the Division of Education of the Russell Sage 
Foundation and the Superintendents of Schools of Twenty-nine Cities. ) 


There is entire agreement among educators 
as to the seriousness of the problems resulting 
from the presence of misfit children in the 
schools. There is great disagreement as to the 
best methods of identifying, locating and enu- 
merating such children. 

One set of authorities claims that the most 
satisfactory and significant criterion is the age 
of the child in relation to his grade. They erect 
an arbitrary age standard for each grade and 
say that all children older than this are “above 
normal age” or “retarded.” The standard com- 
monly agreed upon is one which rates as “above 
normal age” all children in the first grade who 
are eight years of age or older, those in the sec- 
ond grade who are nine or older, and so on for 
each of the following grades. 


In the past few years this criterion has been 
applied to the age-and-grade figures of sev- 
eral hundred cities, with the result that from 
5 to 50 per cent of the children are found to be 
retarded, and in the average city the propor- 
tion is something more than one-third of the en- 
tire school membership. 

Squarely opposed to those who use these age- 
and-grade figures in the diagnosis of school 
conditions is another set of students made up 
oi those who argue that this method is unre- 
liable and misleading, and that the only proper 
criterion for judging retardation is not age-in- 
grade, but progress. 

According to this second method, the retarded 
children are those who take more than one year 
to complete the work of the first grade, more 
than two years to finish that of the first two 
grades, and so on. The advocates of this meth- 
od claim that the criterion which judges re- 
tardation on the age basis exaggerates the ex- 
tent of the evil and leads to unreliable conclu- 
sions because, they say, the child who enters 
school late is not retarded at all, but will make 
such rapid progress as more than to catch up 
with his companions who entered earlier. 

The question at issue is no mere quibble as 
to a detail of method, but a problem of real ed- 
ucational import. Every teacher has a keen ap- 
preciation of the gravity of the problems pre- 
sented by the child who is an educational mis- 
fit, whether he be a misfit because he is a ten- 
year-old child in the first grade, or because he 
is a child of any age who requires two years 
to do the work of one. The superintendents and 
principals too, acutely realize the importance of 
“the lagging half that clogs the educational ma- 
chine,” 

These are the reasons why it is important to 
discover the best method for identifying, lo- 
cating and enumerating the misfit children. 

In order to throw light on the problem, the 
Division of Education of the Russell Sage 
Foundation undertook, in May, 1911, a co-op- 
erative investigation in which the superin- 
tendents of schools of certain cities were in- 
vited to gather data concerning the school his- 
tories of all the pupils in the elementary schools 
of their cities. All of the cities chosen had 
eight grades in their elementary schools, and in 
every case uniform blanks furnished by the Di- 
vision were used, and uniform methods fol- 
lewed in gathering the data. 

The form used for this purpose was termed 
an “Age and Progress Card,” and the data 
gathered showed the ages of the children in 
each grade and the number of years each child 
had taken to complete the work up to that 
point. 


These data furnish for the first time the 
necessary facts for comparing the age method 
and the progress method of computing retarda- 
tion. Up to the present (November, 1911) com- 
plete returns have been tabulated for the school 
histories of 206,495 children in twenty-nine 
cities. 

The method employed in tabulating the data 
divides the children of each city into young, 
normal, and over-age groups on the basis al- 
ready explained, and, again, into rapid, normal 
and slow groups on the basis of the number of 
years taken to complete the work of the grades. 
The ease with which this division into groups is 
made may be illustrated by reference to the 
data gathered for all the children of one grade 
in one city. At the end of the school year 
1910-11, the age and progress records of all 
the children in the fifth grades of Elmira, N. Y.., 
were as follows: 


shows the error of this use of the two terms, for 
while the over-age children (represented by the 
figures on the right of the vertical lines) are 
almost equal in number to the slow ones (rep- 
resented by the figures below the two horizontal 
lines), the two groups are far from being made 
up of the same individuals. 

This principle holds true, not only for the 
fifth grades of Elmira, but for the entire school 
membership of every city studied. The chil- 
dren who are over-age for their grades and the 
children who make slow progress through the 
schools are in large part different individuals. 
This is the first important finding of the inves- 
tigation. 

The Complex Composition of the School 

Population. 

The discovery that many over-age pupils are 
not slow, and that many slow pupils are not 
over-age, leads to a further analysis of the 


1. Ages and Years in School of Children in all Fifth Grades of 
Public Schools, Elmira, N. Y.—June, 1911. 


Years | i 


in | 
School | 9 10 11 12 | 13 
| 
| 
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The table shows that there are 314 children in 
the fifth grades of Elmira, and that their ages 
range from nine to seventeen years, while their 
years of school attendance vary from one to 
eleven. Now, the age of eleven years is the 
normal age for children of the fifth grade, ac- 
cording to the commonly accepted standard; 
and thus, by drawing through the table the two 
heavy vertical lines, we divide the figures into 
three groups, leaving on the left all the children 
below normal age, between the lines those of 
normal age, and on the right those above normal 


age. When the figures in these three groups 

are added, we have the following results :— 
Below normal age........... 66 
POE OND 466 cc icesccicces & 
Above normal age........... 165 


In a similar way, divisions into progress 
groups are readily made. Children in the fifth 
grade who have been five years in school have 
made normal progress, and these we separate 
from the rest by the two heavy horizontal lines. 
Those remaining above the lines have made 
rapid progress, while those below have made 
slow progress. Again adding the figures for the 
three groups we have the following :— 


Rapid progress ............. 45 
Normal progress ............ 106 
Slow progress .............. 168 


The immediately striking feature of these two 
sets of results is that the groups of over-age and 
slow pupils are almost exactly equal, the former 
containing 165 pupils and the latter 163. This 
is not at first glance surprising, for we have be- 
come accustomed, in the discussions of retarda- 
tion of the past few years, to use the terms 
“slow” and “over-age” almost interchangeably. 

Reference to the table, however, immediately 
13 

















figures. 
divided into nine parts by the two sets of heavy 


A glance at the table shows that it is 


vertical and horizontal lines. If we add the 
figures in each division, we have a new table, 
in which our 314 children are distributed by 
age and progress groups as follows :— 


2. Age and Progress Groups of 314 Fifth 
Grade Pupils in Elmira, N. Y.—June, 1911. 








Young | Normal | Over-Age | Total 

DE ci cabicaas 22 13 10 45 
Pere eee 35 34 37 106 
Be 65a 8685s ehewe 9 36 118 163 
SO. 6% tbe 4 Oe 66 83 165 $14 


The significant feature of this table is that 
it reflects in an impressive way the complexity 
of the factors with which we are dealing when 
we group school children together in grades for 
the purpose of teaching them. Here are figures 
representing 314 children in the fifth grades of 
one city. We commonly think of such a group 
of children as having entered school at about 
the age of seven years, and since then, prog- 
ressed at the rate of one grade each year. 

The data show how different the facts really 
are. Each age group is divided into three 
progress groups, and each progress group into 
three age groups, so that we find some children 
who are young but slow, some who are over-age 
but rapid, and every combination in between. 
The only children who are both of normal age 
and making normal progress are those in the 
little group of 34 represented by the figures in 
the center of the table. 
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4. Number of Pupils and Percentage Classification in Age and Prog- 5. 
ress Groups for 29 Cities—June, 1911. 


Age Classification 
No. of 


School Board Journal 


Progress Classification 


City Pupils Percent Percent |Percent Percent |Percent Percent City 


Young Normal Old 


49 | 23 | 28 





1 Amsterdam, N. Y. 2371 | 
2 Bayonne, N. J.... 7038 a ae 42 
8 Canton, Ohio .... 5567; 28 | 388 34 
4 Danbury, Conn. .. 1967 | 38 Ss 6. oe 
5 Danville, Ill. .... 2260; 28 | 84 38 
6 E. St. Louis, Ill.. 5380 | 22 34 } 44 
7 Elizabeth, N. J... 7058| 23 31 46 
8 Elmira, N. Y..... 2487; 38 | 28 34 
9 Hazleton, Pa. .... 2655 22 | 86 42 
10 Indianapolis, Ind..| 23874) 34 37 29 
11 Kenosha, Wis.... 2223 | 16 | 36 48 
12 Milwaukee, Wis.. 82251 28 41 31 
13 Montclair, N. J... 2 ee ee ee 
14 Muskegon, Mich.. 8163; 25 40 35 
15 New Orleans, La.* | 23664; 20 31 49 
16 New Rochelle, N. Y. 8641 36 30 34 
17 Niagara Falls,N.Y.| 3244) 31 33 36 
18 Passaic, N. J..... | “a. os | ae |TlCUSE 
19 Perth Amboy, N.J.| 3947 ss | s8 | 4 
20 Plainfield, N. J... 2312 30 30 40 
21 Quincy, Mass..... 4540 50 | 81 19 
22 Racine, Wis...... | 4075/ 30 42 28 
23 Reading, Pa. ....| 10585 25 385 | 40 
24 Rockford, Ill..... 5649 28 40 82 
25 Schenectady, N. Y. 7846 26 30 44 
26 Syracuse, N. Y...| 13610 42 oS 61 «36 
27 Topeka, Kansas... 4894 26 | 88 36 
28 Trenton, N. J..... 8787 31 | 31 38 
29 Watertown, N. Y..| 38303, 25 | 32 | 43 
* White. 


When the figures of all the grades are com- 
bined and the data for all the cities tabulated, 
we have results showing how the school member- 
ships are divided according to the age and 
progress groups. The following tabular state- 
ment presents the average of the results for the 
twenty-nine cities :— 

29 are below 
normal age 


for their \ 
grades. 


Of every 100 children~ 34 are of nor- } 


Rapid |Normal Slow 


30 | 49 21 


18 47 35 % Amsterdam ......... 
2 55 43 NS Saree 
12 57 31 | Se 
+, | = 38 EE 66 6°5-ho 3 0083 4:0 
15 | 48 37 MI ag yee s casas 
12 | 48 40 6 East St. Louis 
10 | 58 37 7 Elizabeth 
3 | 53 44 ee 
19 56 25 I gn cen sa se 
> b& 47 19 Tndianapolis ........ 
7 i e 22 i Se 
8 | 47 45 12 Milwaukee .......... 
- 1 55 31 REE <5 a aces dd ow 8 
sh UTC 36 14 Muskegon Pe ead 
19 51 30 15 New Orleans (white) 
6 | 60 34 16 New Rochelle........ 
14 48 38 17 Niagara Falls........ 
13 38, 49 PT ee 
6 | 56 38 19 Perth Amboy........ 
4 52 44 a. eee 
3 69 28 Be ED bea osc taeeaes 
=) ar 47 We EEE, gas c cece es ees 
15 | 56 29 Serer ee 
S | 39 i rer 
in a | 25 Schenectady ......... 
11 | 58 31 Me MIND, ones nce ves 
7 49 44 Be WUE wee cue se ceces 
10 49 41 er ee 
SO Watertown ....ccceee 
system. 


The present data offer better material for the 
comparative study of conditions in different 
cities, because they are all gathered on the same 
basis and at the same date, and because they 
present at least six criteria for comparative 
purposes instead of one only. 


\ 


have made rapid progress. 


6 
- Of these 29 ~ 21 have made normal progress 
9 


have made slow progress. 


have made rapid progress. 


3 
in the public schools mal age for ( Of these 34 4» 21 have made normal progress. 
10 


their grades. 


37 are above 
normal age 
for their 
grades. 

Expressed in tabular form, again on the basis 
of percentage figures representing the averages 
of the data for all the cities, this complexity of 
the school population becomes even more ap- 
parent. 


3. School Children by Young, Normal and 
Old, and by Rapid, Normal and Slow 











Groups. Percentage Figures Showing Av- 
erage Conditions for 29 Cities. 

Young | Normal Old | Total 

oe oe —- i Se 

eds viek senaesa 4. 2]; au 

PD ce be0 34 0\00 840 21 21 3 4 52 

eee 2 10 25 | 37 

er 29 | 34 37 | 100 

! | 


A still clearer idea of the relation of the size 
of each of these groups to that of each of the 
others may be gained from the same data pre- 
sented in graphic form. 


Comparisons Between Cities. 

Many former studies of retardation based on 
age-and-grade figures have presented com- 
parisons between different city school systems. 
These inter-city comparisons have been open to 
question and challenge on two counts. 

In the first place, the data have not always 
been gathered on the same basis or at the same 
date, and as a result have not been truly com- 
parable. Indeed, it has been demonstrated that 
slight differences in the date of gathering the 
figures result in marked discrepancies in the 
results. In the second place, the validity of 
these comparisons has been challenged because 
it is doubtful whether the per cent of over-age 
pupils in a city school system is necessarily a 
trustworthy indicator of the efficiency of that 


> Of these 37 


have made slow progress. 


f have made rapid progress. 


9 
{ 10 have made normal progress. 
( 25 


have made slow progress. 


Where former studies have shown only the 
per cent of over-age pupils, these results show 
the proportions of young, normal age, and over- 
age pupils, as well as the proportional size of 
the groups making rapid, normal and slow 
progress. The figures showing the membership 
of the elementary grades, together with the 
divisions on the age-and-progress basis, are pre- 
sented in table No. 4 above. 


The question now arises as to which is the 
best criterion for ranking the cities in the order 
of excellence of their showings. Does that city 
make the best showing which has 

the greatest proportion of children below 
normal age; 

or, the greatest proportion of children of 
normal age 

or, the sma:lest proportion of children 
above normal age; 
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Relative size of the nine Age-and-Progress Groups based 
on data uf Table 3, showing average conditions 
in twenty-nine cities. 





Ranking of 29 Cities According to the Comparative Size of the 
Age and Progress Groups—June, 1911. 


Age Classification 


Progress Classification 
Based on 


Based on 
Percent Percent} Percent||Percent |Percent Percent 
Young Normal| Old Rapid | Normal Slow 


Te 2 | 29 2 1 19 1 
-oee} 26 | 38 20 4 25 | 11 
-ooe| 23 | 5 9 29 9 | 22 
ae ae 6 12 5 7 
coos] 28 | 22 15 19 10 15 
irk a 12 23 6 22 13 
a 20 25 13 23 20 

5 28 10 15 13 14 
wl a 8 21 2 14 | 23 
eae 7 7 4 2 e 4 3 
oose] 29 9 26 20 28 27 
- aes 14 2 7 5 2 2 
oe fe 27 18 26 26 
aus 21 3 12 8 11 8 
aman 26 21 28 10 17 12 
— 6 24 11 3 18 | 6 
‘us 8 14 13 23 3 10 
ia ae 15 29 9 24 16 
as 17 16 19 11 29 29 
mins 10 25 17 24 7 17 
‘<i. ee 22 1 26 15 24 
aay 11 1 3 28 1 4 
coos | 20 | 20 18 25 27 | 28 
4 a oe 8 7 8 5 
eee is | 26 24 17 16 | 18 
ead 8 | 27 5 21 12 19 
ha 19 | 6 14 14 4 9 
ian 9 | 23 16 22 20 25 
“on 8 ae 17 22 16 21 21 


or, the greatest proportion of children 
making rapid progress; 

or, the greatest proportion of children 
making normal progress; 

or, the smallest proportion of children 
making slow progress ? 

Plausible arguments might be advanced in 
support of any one of these six criteria, but in 
the opinion of the writer, no one alone is of 
sufficiently greater significance than the rest to 
warrant its exclusive use. All of them should 
be taken into account in an inter-city com- 
parison of school conditions. The ranking of 
the twenty-nine cities on each of the foregoing 
six bases is as shown in table No. 5, above. 

Here is material for complacency or con- 
cern, or both, for the school authorities of 
almost every city. There is hardly one of the 
twenty-nine localities that does not make a 
fairly good showing in at least one of the 
ratings, and, on the other hand, nearly all take 
low rank in one or more of the six columns. 
Some cities, however, like Indianapolis and Mil- 
waukee, have uniformly high ratings among 
the twenty-nine cities, while others like Mont- 
clair and Kenosha* are almost consistently near 
the end of the list in each of the six sets of 
rankings. 

Now, as good ranks are represented by the 
lowest numbers, and poorer ranks by the highest 
ones, we can secure a single ranking of all the 
cities by adding the six ratings for each and 
making our final arrangement on the basis of 
the order of the resulting numbers. Thus ref- 
erence to the preceding table shows that adding 
the six ranks of Indianapolis gives the follow- 


ing :— 
Rank on basis of per cent young..............e0008 7 
Rank on basis of per cent normal age............... 7 
Rank on basis of per cent over-age..............4.. 4 
Rank on basis of per cent rapid ..........ccccceeee 2 
Rank on basis of per cent normal.................. 6 
Rank on basis of per cent slow.........ccceccceees 3 
"29 


In the same way, adding the six ranks for any 
other city gives a total greater than twenty- 
nine and this runs as high, in the case of 
Kenosha, for example, as a total of one hundred 
thirty-nine. This means that in each of the 
six comparisons Indianapolis is so near the head 
of the list that the total of her six ranks is less 
than the total for any other city, while Kenosha 
is so uniformly near the foot of the list that the 
total of her six ranks is larger than that for any 
other city. The final ratings for the twenty- 
nine cities on this basis is as follows :— 


*In the case of Kenosha this may be partly explained 
by the fact that the sub-primary grade in this city is a 
connecting link between the kindergarten and the first 
grade. 
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6. Twenty-Nine Cities Ranked According to 


the Sum of Their Ratings in Six Age and 
Progress Classifications. 


SuM OF 

Rank City RatInGs 
0 ER ET re ae 
BP ee eee re 
SG. BE oo eeaue 6dda sw ceetbacwn ee 
CO Ee 

5 Danbury roorer ry Tere a 
OO Ror ae 
Oe eee 
SD Se A tee sd os keds sa eevaetiecce, Te 
DS FS ho cihrccdstdiaxasacancs, 
BO. SR PM 0.0.44 40.60 06-444 86054 «ORE 
Se. Ge < -dceh b4-ue @e.cdne sk coaed a> ae 
Se: Ie: 24 dais he eek hae s 6a de 
Oe: Ed a Re Reem aeaneeekaiewe Cae 
OE BE 4: haeasAseedisiaseidcies ee 
eM ttawéaegdadiecebenxdes > ae 
Oe SE 4s BGk ones xi eked aeeeasas Se 
OF a Bo bangs ceo saeennda ee 
ie ae err 
19 New Orleans (white)............. 114 
ee a 
OE CGN Sy oa ssid gcse VO wae DRS ale 
SD DOOMOCIREY <n ncccicssccesecccss TB 
SE ND 4s w'sa- ee se cs d0ndicans Ee 
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SE: kak cieerescennesaene Bee 
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School Board Sownal 


To summarize: The more important results 
of the portion of this investigation reviewed in 
this article are the following :— 

1. Neither the age standard nor the 
progress standard of measuring re- 
tardation exaggerates the extent of 
the evil. On the average, results for 
a considerable number of cities are 
equal by both methods. 

Average results show that slow chil- 

dren are aS numerous as over-age 

ones, but that the two groups are in 
large part made up of different in- 
dividuals. 

3. The composition of school popula- 
tions is most complex, judged by age 
and progress classifications. In every 
city, and in the separate grades of 
each city, each of the three progress 
groups is made up of three age groups, 
and each of the three age groups of 
three progress groups. 

4. There is great variability among 
cities with respect to the age and 
progress compositions of their school 
populations. The range under each 
of the six headings in terms of per- 
centage is as follows:— 


bo 
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5. Judgments as to the relative efficien- 
cy of different school systems can not 
safely be based on any one measure 
such as the proportion of over-age 
children in the system or the propor- 
tion making slow progress. Age and 
progress conditions are so relatively 
independent of each other that both 
sets of measures must be taken into 
consideration. 


Limitations of Age and Progress Inquiry. 


The foregoing statement of the methods of 
the present study and some of its results would 
be incomplete without an emphatic word of 
warning as to its interpretation. Students of 
education must steadfastly bear in mind that 
an age-and-progress study is purely quantita- 
tive and is restricted to phases of school con- 
ditions and resylts which are measured in terms 
of time. The figures showing the ratings of 
the school systems do not show which city has 
the “best” schools or the “most efficient” schools 
or the “most economical” schools. They do give 
valuable information but they do not consti- 
tute a universal educational yard stick by 
which the effectiveness of school processes and 
results can be measured. 


Age. 
Pet cont DOORS. 6. 6k... st SPO. 10 Gh MONOGNEs. 6s hi caivtewes to 50 in Quincy. 
Per cont WOPMRl. 2.6.6.6: Seems BS. tn BMOTGRW . 606 oid sedan to 42 in Racine. 
POS GORE Ws 8s cso weer ee SOO Se We PN 6 0.06% ceeedeceus to 51 in Passaic. 
Progress. 

Per cent Rapid........... from @ im Oamtem.. 22.0 ces to 30 in Amsterdam. 
Per cent Normal.......... from 38 in Perth Amboy...... to 69 in Racine. 

POP? GOGR Gs si ccsieccd from 21 in Amsterdam........ to 49 in Perth Amboy 


EDUCATION THE MAKING OF A MAN 


By DONALD J. COWLING, President of Carlton College, Northfield, Minn. 


The interest shown by America in education 
in recent years is without parallel in the whole 
history of civilization. Never was there a 
time when education was receiving so much at- 
tention and given such wide recognition as it is 
in our country today. Literally, millions of 
dollars are being spent for it every year and 
the strongest men of our generation are devot- 
ing their lives to it. From the standpoint of 
the money invested and the quality of the peo- 
ple engaged in it, education stands in the very 
forefront of the interests of the American peo- 
ple. And this is not a matter of chance. It 
is no fad or vagary of passing duration. It is 
the earnest, patient effort of a great nation to 
solve her problems. 

The twentieth century in America presents 
a more complex and complicated life than the 
world has ever known before. Its problems 
are manifold and unsolved, and the outcome 
will not be decided by fate, but is in the 
hands of those who are and will be citizens. 
The great need is for men of breadth of mind 
and strength of heart to hold up this civiliza- 
tion and to make it permanent by carrying it 
on to completion. 

This nation has never been slow in recog- 
nizing sources of strength. Where she has 
been convinced that she could find help for 
her national life, she has never hesitated to 
go to that source for the help to be had, and 
because in education has been found strength 
and stability, it has been given an ever in- 
creasingly important place in the life of the 
republic. 

The value of education has been firmly es- 
tablished in the confidence of present-day so- 
ciety, and the leaders in every walk of life to- 
day, whether they themselves are educated men 
or not, are open champions of the cause of edu- 
cation, and are exerting themselves to make 
its work pervasive and permanent. 

In this country of popular government, where 


the stability of the nation is dependent on the 
intelligence and integrity of its citizens, educa- 
tion is bound to assume larger and larger pro- 
portions, and to occupy an increasingly im- 
portant sphere, as the problems of citizenship 
themselves become more complex and difficult. 

No government of the people and by the peo- 
ple can endure unless that people be an intelli- 
gent people, able to see and to choose their own 
best good. Ignorance and democracy cannot 
long exist together. In a land where the rights 
and liberty of men are recognized, where all 
men have a voice in the affairs of state, it is 
essential to the life and permanency of that 
sort of government that the men bound together 
under it be men of character, wise and intelli- 
gent, able to see their own best good and will- 
ing to strive for the good of all. The produc- 
tion of such men is the goal of education, and 
education is necessary for ‘jeir production. 

But it is somewhat strarve that at a time 
when education is being given such wide recog- 
nition as it is in our country today, and is be- 
ing regarded with so much confidence as our 
hope for the days to come, I say it is somewhat 
strange that at such a time the content and 
meaning of education itself should be the sub- 
ject of so much controversy and dispute. 

I want to quote for you the statements of 
three or four prominent men and women with 
whose conception of education I thoroughly 
agree: Hannah More says, “I call education 
not that which is made up of shreds and patches 
of useless arts; but that which inculeates prin- 
ciples, polishes taste, regulates temper, culti- 
vates reason, subdues the passions, directs the 
feelings, habituates to reflection, trains to self- 
denial and, more especially, that which refers 
all actions, feelings, sentiments, tastes and pas- 
sions to the love and fear of God.” 

Channing says, “He is to be educated not 
because he is to make shoes, nails and pins, but 
because he is a man.” 


Beecher puts it in this way: “Education is 
the knowledge of how to use the whole of 
one’s self.” 

Ruskin says, “Education does not mean 
teaching people to know what they do not 
know; it means teaching them to behave as 
they do not behave.” 

Says H. J. Vandyke, “It should be the aim 
of education to make men first, and discoveries 
afterward; to regard mere learning as subordi- 
nate to the development of a well-rounded, solid, 
moral and intellectual character; as the first 
and great thing, to supply vigorous, intelligent, 
God-fearing citizens for the welfare of the 
land.” 

I am well aware that there are forms of edu- 
cation and types of institutions in our land 
whose specific aims could not be described by 
statements such as I have quoted. Now there 
can be no objection to the special and tech- 
nical training which many of these institutions 
give. It has value in its place and equips 
many men and women to earn a living. But the 
training aspect of education must not be mis- 
taken for the whole. 

There has been a tendency in recent years to 
deny the educational importance of certain 
parts of the historic curriculum and to declare 
that there is no inherent difference in the ma- 
turing value of various studies. But these 
declarations, even when voiced by distinguished 
educators, do not carry with them the proof of 
their contention. The only adequate test of 
the permanent value of any subject is the test 
of its bearing on the character of those who are 
influenced by it, and no single generation is 
able fully to apply this test or to pronounce a 
final verdict on the problem. 

There has been a great deal of discussion in 
recent years as to what our high schools and 
colleges should teach. There has been a grow- 
ing feeling that too much of our teaching is not 
adapted to the needs of the students and does 
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not fit them for their life work. The subjects 
taught are not practical, so it is held, and the 
feeling is strong that they should be replaced 
by others more nearly related to the demands 
of every-day life. 

Now the changes which the last few decades 
have brought about in our high school and col- 
lege courses have been, in view of the spirit 
and emphasis of our times, inevitable and per- 
haps for the most part wise. I feel in sympathy 
with the present day efforts of the high school 
to concern itself more with the ninety per cent 
who go out to their life work without further 
training than with the ten per cent who go on 
to college. I believe the day is past when our 
high schools can be longer regarded as mere 
fitting schools for the college. They have be- 
come great training schools for the people and 
institutions where the children of all classes 
may receive such instruction as shall make 
them intelligent citizens, and lay a_ broad 
foundation for their work in industry and the 
trades. For this reason I believe in the intro- 
duction in our high schools of manual train- 
ing and of agriculture, of the commercial 
branches and domestic science. It is well that 
the training of the hand and the eye be united 
with the training of the mind, and it is well, 
too, that boys and girls be taught to recognize 
the dignity of labor and the value of honest 
toil. 

But in our efforts to make our training prac- 
tical, let us not forget to make it worth while. 
Life is more than meat and the body than rai- 
ment. While I believe that every boy should 
be taught to make his living and that any edu- 
cation is a failure which leaves him dependent 
on others for support, yet I plead that at least 
a few be given a higher education whose value 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents, and 
which they who have would never barter for 
silver nor gold. 

The time is coming in this country when 
what we shall need most is not men of greater 
economic efficiency, but men of greater human 
efficiency; not so much men capable of pro- 
ducing wealth, as men capable of directing their 
fellows in the wise and worthy expenditure of 
the wealth already gained. Hence I cannot re- 
gard as progress that disposition which would 
gauge the value of all studies in terms of their 
money-getting power, nor which holds that the 
chief business of higher education is to increase 
the economic value and wage earning capacity 
of its students. 

With all due allowance for the undoubted 
advantages that have been introduced by recent 
changes in our high school and college courses, 
I cannot help admiring the curriculum of the 
older colleges. From the standpoint of the 
work they undertook to do in training a few 
men to be leaders of their fellow men in letters, 
in statesmanship and in the professions, the 
older colleges were a splendid success. 

Their course was not rich in content nor 
was it calculated to make the student familiar 
with the learning of the world, but it did put 
him in possession of himself and it did train 
him to think and to judge and to rely on his 
own judgment. It consisted of a few subjects, 
chosen from the whole realm of knowledge, se- 
lected not for their own sake, but for their 
value in the training of men. These few sub- 
jects were well organized and well applied, and 
the boy got the benefit of what there was. What 
they did, they did well; and it was performance 
rather than opportunity that constituted the 
distinguishing mark of the early colleges, as 
contrasted with the emphasis upon opportunity 
and so little upon performance, so characteristic 
of the colleges and universities of our day. 

The old course was simple, compact, ef- 
fective. What it lacked in breadth, it more 
than made up in intensity, and as an instru- 
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ment of mental and moral training it has never 
yet been excelled. It is to be feared that we 
have a great deal of educational machinery to- 
day with but little educational motive back of 
it. The motive in too many cases is economic 
and industrial, and not educational and cul- 
tural. The aim is to increase industrial ef- 
fectiveness, rather than to strengthen human 
efficiency. 

It is not enough that students be put in pos- 
session of a few facts, nor that they be trained 
in some profession that will bring them a liv- 
ing. An education means more than that. It 
fails of its most important work if it does not 
inspire them with a belief in the ideal values 
of life and a loyalty to them; if it does not 
help them to strike down the roots of their be- 
ing into deeper reality and feel themselves in 
sympathy with the heart of the world. It is 
the very genius of education to mature and 
ripen and bring to full fruition the native 
powers of men and women and to increase their 
love and loyalty to the truth. Whatever fails 
in this, whatever leaves them with their 
powers still latent, their life cireumscribed and 
cramped, whatever limits their horizon or nar- 
rows their sympathies or neglects their char- 
acter, is not education in the full meaning of 
the term. 

Education is bringing the whole man to ma- 
turity and relating all his powers in a serious 
way to life. Psychology tells us that these 
powers may be classified in three great groups: 
powers of intellect, of feeling and of will. No 
one of these endowments may be _ neglected 
without disastrous results, for each is essential 
to the completeness of the whole. That com- 
pleteness is realized when they are all related 
and harmonized in developed manhood, and 
when each finds its fulfillment in worthy char- 
acter. 

The relation between character and the will 
is so close that the condition of one finds its 
counterpart in the state of the other. A man 
of weak will is a man of weak character, and 
a man of arbitrary, stubborn, or vicious will has 
similar traits in his moral makeup. The edu- 
cation of the will lies at the foundation of 
character, and the right education of the will 
means the development of good character. It 
is possible, however, that the will may be 
trained to be strong and firm and well in con- 
trol, and yet be governed by base motives and 
selfish ends. In such a case it becomes a dan- 
gerous weapon which makes of its possessor a 
greater menace than he could be without it. 
His well trained will, showing itself in patience 
and persistence and ability to endure, enables 
him to carry out deep laid plots and accom- 
plish greater harm than a man of undeveloped 
power. It is only when the will is brought 
under the control of principles and made obe- 
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That men are created equal is unques- 
tioned; that they remain so is sophistry. 


The schoolboy ‘‘with shining morning 
face”’ is at the parting of the ways. If city 
bred, his school days are spent in costly 
buildings with modern equipment and un- 
der the tuition of experts. 


The country lad has none of these, and 
yet his numbers are greater, while from his 
sturdy ranks come the men who do the 
great things—command armies, build indus- 
tries, separate continents. 


From the outland, where life throbs 
strongest, the air is purest, the thoughts 
cleanest, come these handicapped youths 
to engage in the battle of life and win— 
j or lose. 










With an improved rural school, he may 
win; without it—failure.—I. D. Graham. 
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dient to worthy ends, that its education is q 
blessing to its possessor or anything but a 
threatening danger to other men. Character is 
the touchstone and the test of all true educa- 
tion. 

The feeling side of man must also be de- 
veloped. We are all in possession of emotions 
and sentiments and inclinations that surround 
the center of our conscious life, and color the 
atmosphere of our mental world. Inherited 
from long ages ago some of these instinctive 
feelings are base and low, and relate us to the 
brute creation. Smoldering away in the make- 
up of us all there lie buried deep in our natures 
emotions which if provoked under certain con- 
ditions would break down our characters and 
reduce us to the savagery of primeval times. 
When the papers today are full of mob violence 
and lynchings and the atrocities of strikes, I 
need not further illustrate my meaning. 

Now education should refine and elevate these 
baser passions of our natures, and relate them 
to what is noble in our souls. By all that is 
beautiful and best in art and literature, it 
should purge us from the dross of ages and 
purify the gold. 

But it is not only in regard to the will and 
the feelings that education finds its fulfillment 
in character. The same truth holds also in re- 
gard to the intellect. Mental qualities and 
mental processes are all shot through and 
through with moral factors, and mental life 
can be complete only when character is perfect. 
Mental traits and moral traits form two almost 
parallel series, and the qualities of one find 
their counterpart in the qualities of the other. 

And what is true of mental qualities and 
processes is true also of the content of mental 
life. Here again education is fulfilled in char- 
acter for the value and worth of knowledge is 
judged by an ethical standard. ~We are told 
that all knowledge concerns either the world or 
man or God, and in all three of these spheres 
the moral test is final. 

The material world is satisfactorily inter- 
preted only when the interpretation satisfies 
man’s moral needs. If there is one conelusion 
on which philosophers have agreed it is that 
there is only one order of reality in the uni- 
verse, and that order is spiritual and not ma- 
terial. Mind and not so-called matter is the 
stuff of which reality is made, and rational pur- 
pose, and not purposeless mechanism, is the uni- 
versal method. ; 

With grateful hearts we acknowledge the 
service of science in showing us the beauty and 
the order of the world, and let us frankly ac- 
cept the truth she brings us in her various 
fields. But the questions of the heart about 
the world we live in remain unanswered when 
science has told her story, and any satisfactory 
answer to these great human questions about 
the origin and purpose and destiny of the 
world must always be in terms of man’s hopes 
and aspirations, and must satisfy his moral 
needs. 

And the same is true of our knowledge of 
man and of human life. The meaning of it 
all can be made clear only in terms of char- 
acter, and all our study of history and philos- 
ophy and the myriad relationships of man with 
his fellows can be of value to us only as it helps 
us to be better men. It is in man’s moral ex- 
periences that he finds the clue and the key to 
reality; and as a category of knowledge, char- 
acter is the most ultimate thing in the universe. 

This truth finds its supreme illustration in 
our knowledge of God. He that doeth God’s 
will shall know of the doctrine; the pure in 
heart see God. Spiritual truths and spiritual 
realities are made known only to those who are 
themselves the children of the truth. 

Even in so brief a glance at the field of 
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The Reason For the School. 

All city high schools, and many others, are 
splendidly equipped with departments devoted 
to manual training for boys, some even with 
regular trade school departments; but for some 
little time past administrators and boards of 
education have been turning their attention to 
departments of the same nature for girls, real- 
izing the great and growing necessity of such 
departments, more especially in large cities. 

As every high school executive and student 
of educational work knows, this problem pre- 
sents difficult phases on every hand. The trade 
school, despite the suecess of the Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls in New York City, does 
not answer fully the requirements. Girls de- 
mand more than this; they demand, often, in- 
dividual attention, conscientious help and ad- 
vice, for as a rule a high school girl has not the 
slightest idea of what she should or wants to 
fit herself to become. 

The Luey L. Flower Technical High School 
for Girls, recently established in Chicago as a 
regular department of the educational field, is 
frankly an experiment, an attempt to meet 
the problem of the girl who must work for her 
living, who must count the pennies, and who 
must get through school as quickly as possible 
in order to earn her share of the family sup- 
port. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has never dem- 
onstrated her ability and grasp of educational 
problems better than in her sponsorship of this 
school; she believes that should have 
a sound general education, and should then 
Flower 
high school promises to be her most lasting 
and greatest monument, “more enduring than 
bronze.” 

In one way this school is an unique one, in 


women 


specialize intensely, and the Luey L. 


that it not only is coneerned with training un- 
skilled girls for some active vocation, but also 
furnishes them with a basis for home life. It 
is an educational answer to an economic prob- 
lem, the problem of the home of the poor. The 
board of education is insistent that this school 
should not be classed with trade schools; it is 
as much broader than those as the college is 
broader than the high school. It is as much 
concerned with home life as with life out of 
the home. 
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A Cupboard in the Kitchen. 


GIVING THE GIRL A CHANCE 


An Experiment in Chicago 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


This fact, indeed, is pronounced. In the 
Manhattan Trade School a major number of 
the girls take up stenography; in the Lucy L. 
Flower school there is not a typewriter to be 
found—a surprising thing to the usual visitor, 
yet a logical sequence to the plans of the Chi- 
cago board of education. 

Giving Girls “A Chance.” 

These plans are founded upon the life of 
the woman in industry, after many years of 
procrastination and discussion as to the neces- 
sity of such plans. The Child Welfare Expo- 
sition was a tremendous expose of the home 
life of the working girl, to those who were be- 
hind the scenes; more than anything else, I 
think it was that exposition that gave the Chi- 
cago board the courage to make an experiment 
with this school. 

As Mrs. Young stated to the board of educa- 
tion, the conditions are very peculiar. It is 
twice as hard to train girls for specific voca- 
tions as it is to train boys. The training must 
be done with the future home of the girl in 
view, and the conditions are always rigid. 

The principal of the new school is Miss Dora 
Wells, a woman of wide teaching experience 
and a deep student of the working girl. She 
has a deep and sympathetic grasp of the girls’ 
viewpoint of themselves and their work, and 
she is exactly the right person in the right 
place. 

“The aim of the school,” says she, “is not 
to feed the girls into the school, through it as 
fast as possible, and out into the world; it is, 
rather, to teach only those vocations which 
open outward, which really give the girl a 
chance.” 

She has little chance in the usual high 
school, and if the Chieago Board of Educa- 
tion has admitted it—as it most unequivocally 
has by this establishment—we must perforce 
admit it also, to a certain extent. As Mrs. 
John MacMahon, a member of that body, says: 

“Women are underpaid not because they are 
women, but because they are unskilled mechan- 
ics. There are thousands of girls without a 
definite idea of where their life-work lies, girls 
who finish high school and enter the world; 
one of the chief purposes of this new school 
will be the directing them into congenial and 


profitable employment. It is interested in the 
girls, first and last.” 

And this, to me, is the most wonderful thing 
about this school—its human interest, a thing 
which every school beard strives after, so often 
in vain. The girls are treated individually un- 
til they are brought to know where their life- 
work lies; they are not shoved into this or that 
course blindly; there are girls there who are 
graduates of other high schools, and there are 
girls there who have been given up as hope- 
less—and Miss Wells is proud of them all. 

What the School Is and Does. 

In its relation to the public school system 
the new school is much as any of the other Chi- 
cago high schools. There are courses open of 
four years, which all the girls are encouraged 
to take, and of two years, for those who must 
get out in a shorter time. Besides these, those 
girls who can spare the time only to be trained 
for some specific vocation, and who first have 
the requisite basis, may be given courses of 
five, ten or fifteen months. 

Don’t misunderstand, please—they must have 
the requisite basis, or they must get it. Pupils 
who have not been through the eighth grade 
must take their examination, though not the 
regular one, before they can enter. This is by 
no means a place for failures, girls who “have 
nothing in them.” For girls who are dull, who, 
seemingly find nothing in the schools, there is 
a chance here, but they: must show that they 
appreciate it. 

Perhaps the most striking department of the 
whole school is the art section, in both appear- 
ance and use. The two rooms are furnished 

in black, relieved by dull green walls; this is a 
decided novelty, of course, but it promises to 
result very well indeed. The innovation is an 
artistic one, and when the girls enter they are 
carried into a different atmosphere, they evolve 
from mere scholars into artists, and they feel 
the change. “Psychological,” you may say with 
a shrug; yes, and if members of school boards 
in other cities could see these two rooms they 
would take new interest in that over worked 
word. 

Here the girls are not taught the mere manip- 
ulation of paints and clay, but they are shown 
the value, primarily, of balance and propor- 





In the Biological and Chemical Room, showing the Sliding Blackboards. 


TWO VIEWS IN THE LUCY L. FLOWER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CHICAGO. 
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tion and its application to all their work, 
whether it be typesetting or the making of a 
dress. A most noteworthy feature of this is 
that these principles are illustrated and brought 
out by a collection of Japanese prints. 


Equipment of Special Rooms. 

One visitor smiled when she saw these mag- 
nificent wood-cuts given to the girls of the 
lower classes; perhaps you who read are also 
wondering at such athing. Well, repeat the good 
old word. Like the furnishings of the rooms, 
the use of these pictures is partly psychological, 
and they are unsurpassed for their value in all 
such teaching, for they bring out the value of 
balance and proportion as it must be brought 
out for these girls, in a strong, broad, striking 
manner. The whole school is experimental, re- 
member. 

As may be seen in the photograph of the bi- 
ological room, sliding blackboards are used 
where cabinets are necessary on the walls. When 
not in use these may be raised out of the way, 
thus effecting a great saving in wall space. 
Notice, also, the large tables, which prevail 
throughout the building. 

The girls are given the usual high school 
courses in English, civics, mathematics, his- 
tory, music, physical culture, geography and 
sciences, with special reference to the require- 
ments of each student. Nevertheless, the idea 
of specializing is not carried too far, by any 
means; these courses are not narrowed down 
to the extent of eliminating a general culture, 
and a general education is most carefully cor- 
related with a special one. 

The entire top floor of the building is given 
over to gymnasium and platform, together with 
lockers, showers, dressing rooms, etc., thus pro- 
viding most efficiently for the physical educa- 
tion of the girl. 

The “kitchen room” is intensely interesting. 
Long cabinet tables are equipped with gas 
ranges, occupying half of the room, the re- 
mainder being devoted to class seats. Around 
the walls are blackboards and cabinets, in one 
corner is a “sink,” and the whole is spotlessly 
clean. One of the cabinets is shown, filled 
with pots and pans, all neatly arranged in 
place, while underneath are cupboards of good 
capacity. One of the hardest things for the 
girls to learn, strange to say, is how to wash 
dishes properly, and this affords an indication 
of their general home life. 


Household Arts. 

The household arts and sciences taught in- 
clude cooking, the study of economical buying 
for the household, everyday home chemistry 
and the food-value of different foods, design 
as applied to household decoration, dressmak- 
ing and millinery, and the general care of a 
home, which includes a course in laundry work. 

Owing to the rapid increase in the use of 
the linotype, the board of education is consid- 
ering the advisability of offering a course in 
typesetting, at present writing. There is a 
great demand for intelligent workers in pho- 
tcgraphy, which is an occupation congenial and 
helpful for many girls, and a somewhat new 
one to most of them. Work is also offered 
utilizing some forms of special machinery, such 
as that used in making embroidery patterns. 
Millinery and dressmaking are of course among 
the other arts, and there is an especially inter- 
esting course in salesmanship. 

One unusual course is that in which the girls 
are taught the making and care of household, 
hotel, and hospital linen, particularly in its 
mending and repair. This offers immediate and 
lucrative opportunities for employment to 
girls, and is a congenial work as well. As 
Mrs. Young says, it is easy to find a woman to 
make a new dress, but extremely hard to find 
one who can repair an old one well. 
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Sewing Room; Girls at the Cutting-Out Table. 


The girls make their own dress-patterns, and 
in the sewing room, the windows of which are 
lined with machines, apply the designing which 
they learn in the art rooms. This room is also 
equipped with cutting-out tables, and in the 
laundry room are machines of all descriptions, 
though the value of hand work is not over- 
lcoked. 


The value of this school rests, as I have said, 
in its very establishment, and also in its future 
results. These will not be shown in one year 
or two, perhaps not until the equipment of 
hundreds of girls to do good work well has left 
its mark on economics; yet the observer must 
not forget that the primary teaching of this 
school is not business, but the home and its 
preparation. Business is a secondary matter, 
and when it comes up for consideration with a 
girl she is not allowed to lose sight of the home 
that somewhere lies before her, waiting for— 
the teachings of the Luey L. Flower school. 
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Corner in Art Room; Showing Low Cabinet for Materials, 
Black Finish. 


PROGRESS IN HOUSTON. 

In a review of the progress made by the pub- 
lie schools of Houston, Tex., Superintendent 
P. W. Horn declares that the most striking ad- 
vance has been in the administration rather 
than changes in the organization or curriculum 
of the schools. He writes: “The fundamental 
change that has taken place in the schools in 
the last ten years is to be found in the founda- 
tion on which our school government rests. The 
biggest thing that has happened in Houston in 
the past ten years is the adoption of the com- 
mission form of government for the city. Un- 
der this form of government, the members of 
the school board are selected by the mayor and 
city commissioners. 
elected by the people. The present system of 
appointment removes the office of school trustee 
from the political scramble that formerly went 
with it. The commission idea has completely 
shut off the school from political pressure, and 
has made it. possible for them to devote their 
time to work of an educational nature. 

“The handling of the financial details of the 
schools has also been revolutionized in recent 
years. They are now in the hands of the bus- 
iness representative of the school board. He 
looks after such matters as the purchase of 
supplies, the making of repairs, the keeping of 
accounts. By giving all his time to the work, 
he is able, with the help of an assistant, to 
keep matters in systematic order. He can tell 
at a moment’s notice how much has been spent 
for a given purpose up to a given time and 
how much of the year’s appropriation for that 
purpose remains unspent. 


Ten years ago they were 


“Ten years ago all these items were looked 
after by members of the school board. The 
president of the board, the secretary and the 
chairman of the building committee divided 
the work among them. These were all men who 
had private business of their own and whose 
time was fully taken up with their own affairs. 
The result was that they did the best they 
could, but did not and could not handle the 
affairs of the schools with as much system and 
efficiency as they are now handled.” 


Louisville, Ky. A school for children who 
are predisposed to tuberculosis will be opened 
during the winter. A teacher will be appointed 
from among the regular staff. 
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I am impressed with the thought that neither 
parents, the public at large nor legislators 
are giving sufficient thought to what an average 
education at public expense should consist of 
as well as what it should not consist of. The 
same charge may be made against school board 
members. We have allowed the schoolmen, the 
college professors and the college trained who 
have had no actual contact with the business 
and industrial world to do all our thinking. 
The result is, that our schools have in Minne- 
sota, which may be taken as an average ex- 
ample, become subjugated to what may be 
termed an educational trust, which must, how- 
ever, be credited with good intentions. The 
shouldering of this trust upon us has been ably 
assisted, unwittingly, by the legislature, and 
it is only within the last few years that we have 
begun to exert some feeble gropings in the di- 
rection of escape. 

In order to substantiate the charge that I 
have made, it is necessary to make a brief in- 
quiry into the sort of an education that the 
state is interested in giving to its youth, be- 
ceuse unless the state has a direct interest in 
that education, no excuse can be advanced for 
affording it at public expense. It will be con- 
ceded, I think, that education which is to be 
afforded at public as distinguished from pri- 
vate expense should be education for the 
masses; at least, that kind of education from 
which, the masses who pay for it may derive 
the most benefit. And it will be agreed that 
this education should be that which prepares 
the youth for good citizenship and best de- 
velops his efficiency as an economic factor in 
society, as contradistinguished from that edu- 

‘ation which has for its main object a cul- 
tured, social man. I am not prepared to say 
that our present system does not to a degree 
accomplish these ends, but I am prepared to say 
that it does not efficiently accomplish them, 
and that these ends are not its primary aim. 


Present Purpose of the Schools. 

We have in this state a university and we 
have a system of state high schools. The cen- 
tral idea of a high school is that it is a prepar- 
atory school for the university. The central 
idea of the university is general college train- 
ing with no definite vocational object in view 
except a few definitely professional courses, 
consisting of law, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, the various engineering courses and ag- 
riculture. The last, however, is a separate in- 
stitution which has no connection in spirit 
with the main university, and which, unless 
conditions have changed since my day, is looked 
upon with some disdain, as something beneath 
the respect of the student body of the main uni- 
versity. Our high schools, in the main, may 
be said to provide practically nothing in the 
way of vocational training, although 
feeble beginnings have been made. 

The impetus, or what might be termed a di- 
rection which is given to education, is this: 
All students are urged by their instructors, by 
their parents and friends, if possible, to enter 
the high school, complete its course and pre- 
pare themselves for college; enter college, so 
far as the state is concerned, the university. 
A required course in English is given, the main 
object of which is to make a proficient writer, 
and, if possible, an orator of the student. The 
debating teams are held up as examples of ef- 
ficient scholarship. When he enters the uni- 
versity the debating teams and the orators are 
likewise held up as models and the whole im- 
petus of higher education directs the student 
toward certain vocations, in the main, profes- 
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What More Can the Schools Do for the Boy? 


By H. C. CARLSON, President Board of Education, Albert Lea, Minn. 


sional. From the log cabin to the White House 
is the motto. 

In other words, the impetus is towards law, 
medicine, dentistry, engineering, journal- 
ism. We will admit that the state has an in- 
terest in the education of all these, although 
I think the law school has yet to show an ex- 
cuse for its existence—at least, at public ex- 
pense, if at all. But even conceding such in- 
terest upon the part of the state, the inquiry 
arises whether the impetus of education for 
the masses should center toward these voca- 
tions alone—whether some other system might 
not be devised that would afford education for 
the masses of greater value from an economic 
standpoint and yet tend toward good citizen- 
ship, as the result of this vast expenditure of 
public moneys. Viewed from this standpoint, 
it has seemed to me that we are guilty of un- 
told extravagance, and a waste the enormity 
of which cannot be caleulated; that a reform 
of the most radical character is necessary. 


Few Reach University. 

A majority of the youth leaves school be- 
fore the secondary school is reached. A small 
percentage completes the high school course; 
a yet smaller percentage of these enters the 
universities and colleges. Taking the city of 
New York as a striking example, we find that, 
as compared with 83,158 enrolled in the sec- 
ond grade, 1,962 graduate from the high school, 
about two and one-third per cent. How many 
of these graduates entered colleges and uni- 
versities I do not know, but it would not be 
an unfair estimate to say that they were less 
than one per cent of the pupils in the second 
grade. Surely, it will not be contended that 
even the high school, to say nothing about the 
colleges and universities as now constituted, 
are for the education of the masses, and yet 
the university and the college is the prime aim 
of the high school and of the whole system of 
education leading up to the high school. We 
have then the anomalous situation where the or- 
dinary community sustains a high school, it 
sustains a high school where the impetus and 
direction given to education is toward law, 
medicine, dentistry, engineering and journal- 
ism. Of these we have 207 in Minnesota. The 
little agricultural village of Amboy with a 
population of 435, as an example, sustains a 
state high school where this same impetus and 
direction is given to all higher education of 
her youth. What earthly excuse is there for 
Amboy or any like community to maintain at 
publie expense an institution where direction 
to all her youth is given toward the occupa- 
tions named? Could not something better be 
found for the village of Amboy to teach her 
youth? The agricultural interests that sur- 
round her give the answer. 

To amplify what I have said in regard to the 
direction and impetus that is given to higher 
education, let me give a few striking statistics 
from the catalogue of the University of Minne- 
sota which amount to a demonstration. In 
giving these figures the School of Agriculture 
is not taken into account. Of the graduating 
classes of 1911 a bachelor’s degree was conferred 
upon but 81 boys by the College of Science, 
Literature and Arts. Of these 11 received a 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education, leav- 
ing 70 for our purposes. It would not be un- 
fair to say that of these 70 a larger percentage 
had the law in view, but pass that for the 
present. Two hundred and eighty-four boys 
received degrees in medicine, law, pharmacy, 
dentistry and the various engineering depart- 
ments. One hundred and ninety-five of these, 
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over 50 per cent, received degrees in law, medi- 
cine, dentistry and pharmacy. Nearly 78 per 
cent of all graduating classes received degrees 
in the professional courses indicated. The larg- 
est graduating class was from the law school, 
96 in number, 87 bachelors and 9 masters, more 
than in any other one department. 
Vocational Courses Attractive. 

Were we to search for the reasons we should 
undoubtedly learn that the definitely vocational 
course is more attractive to the thoughtful 
youth and the thoughtful parent because it 
assumes to fit the youth to enter immediately 
upon the completion of his college training into 
the business of life. It seems to him that the 
College of Science, Literature and Arts affords 
general culture and education which fits him 
for nothing in particular and: leaves him to 
master the knowledge essential to his vocation 
after he has arrived at the mature years essen- 
tial to the completion of his college course. It 
is about thirty years ago that President Eliot 
said that there was nothing in business which 
could be taught to young men in a college or 
university. That the only thing to do was 
to train men in the underlying sciences, give 
them, if possible, a classical training, enable 
them to become masters of their own intel- 
lectual powers, help them to an outlook upon 
the world and then let them go into business 
in order to learn the particular craft by which 
they expect to earn their livelihood. 

I do not mean to be understood to claim that 
the statement is as true of the college and uni- 
versity of today as it was thirty years ago, but 
I do mean to say that there is still too much 
truth in the statement of President Eliot. The 
young man applying for a position with a mod- 
ern business establishment, upon completion of 
his course, meets rather difficult competition 
in the young man of his own age who four 
years earlier, upon graduation from the high 
school, entered that establishment and faith- 
fully devoted his four years to mastering its 
business. I am not so sure that he might 
not find still harder competition in that young 
man of his own age who entered that estab- 
lishment eight years earlier upon completion 
of the eighth grade. 

Causes of School “Mortality.” 

But what shall we say of those who do not 
and cannot receive a college education? How 
de we prepare them to become bread winners? 
The young man graduates from the present 
high school and we have given him substantial- 
ly nothing that is of direct value to him in any 
vocation or business that he may choose to 
enter. He in turn, when he applies for a po- 
sition in a business house, a factory or in any 
vocation, meets rather difficult competition in 
the young man of the same age who left school 
four years earlier and devoted himself to mas- 
tering the things essential to his vocation while 
his unfortunate comrade is racking his brain 
with Greek and Latin and ancient history. It 
i« interesting to note that it is the opinion of 
most of the thinkers upon the subject that the 
reason why so large a percentage of our boys 
leave school before or at the completion of the 
eighth grade is because both they and their 
parents recognize the fact that the schools af- 
ford little or nothing of vocational value there- 
after, and that vocational training must be 
obtained during the early years of life if at 
all, and they are, therefore, withdrawn from 
school to obtain this training as best they 
may. The same thing accounts in a large 
measure for the difference in attendance from 
the first to the fourth year of the high school. 
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In this age of boasted learning, intelligence 
and culture, we send young men out into the 
world annually, by the hundreds of thousands, 
possessed of neither knowledge nor technique 
which fits them to become bread winners, and 
this into a highly specialized, social organism 
where the making of a shoe, the making of the 
simplest article of commerce requires number- 
less distinct processes. Is it to be wondered 
that advanced education has come to be re- 
garded as a means of culture whose main at- 
traction is that it fits one for polite society 
where those who do not possess it cannot enter? 
Or, as a means of gaining an easy livelihood 
without laboring as the fathers have labored? 


Vocational Training the Remedy. 

And how has this trust been built up? At 
the suggestion of educators, state aid has been 
granted to high schools in order to encourage 
communities to bring their secondary schools 
to the standard required by the state. And, 
that standard has been in effect, if it is not 
actually so written down, that it must afford 
a course serving the purposes of a preparatory 
course for the university. The whole idea has 
been that the function of the high school is 
as a feeder for the university and all this at 
public expense for the education of the few 
for the vocations heretofore named. This is 
the educational trust to which I referred to at 
the outset. The result has been an enormous 
stimulation toward the vocations named of 
young men, a large percentage of whom are 
absolutely unfitted therefor. Take law as an 
example: A vast percentage of the young men 
who graduate from the course in law never 
practise it. Another large percentage who fail 
at the practise become real estate agents, brok- 
ers, insurance agents and collectors. Surely 
the state is making a poor investment in edu- 
cation for a definite vocation when only a 
small percentage of those educated can follow 
that vocation. Surely, the resultant waste of 
energy on the part of the student, which is lost 
to the state, is worth considering when with 
the same money the state might have provided 
means to vastly increase his economic efficiency 
by a different education fitting him for some 
other definite vocation. 

What is the remedy suggested? What bet- 
ter system of education can be devised, which 
at the same time shall afford instruction in 
those things that shall be of the highest eco- 
nomic value to the state and yet tend toward 
good citizenship? The answer has been antic- 
ipated, I take it: A system of education that 
affords from the first grade to the end of the 
high school course, vocational training suited 
to the needs of the immediate community, and 
by this I mean instruction in trades and busi- 
ness ijn the broadest sense, including agricul- 
ture. It is said that we have made much ad- 
vance in this direction. This is not true. We 
have made but very feeble beginnings. We 
have put into many of our high schools home 
economics and manual training. We have 
simply added and have eliminated nothing. We 
have thrown them both into the background, 
both looked upon with disdain as something 
less refined than the study of languages, liter- 
ature, mathematics and the stars. Mr. Aiton 
says: “The teachers of manual training have 
strayed far from the people. Under the name 
of exercises, a lot of wood is converted into 
articles that have no interest for the maker 
or his parents.” These things are all made 
secondary in the high school course and are 
so regarded by the student body. We must 
truly and radically vocationalize our schools 
and university. 


The Industrial High School. 


Undoubtedly the thought will occur to many 
that the communities now maintaining state 
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high schools are burdened already with taxes 
and that they cannot afford to maintain also 
an industrial high school. In the name of com- 
mon sense, if both cannot be maintained then 
let us have the industrial high school alone. 
Let us provide a system of education near to 
the home for the masses of the people and not 
for the few. Let us educate and train the boy 
who works with his hands in preference to the 
professional man. Let us give the impetus of 
education in the direction of definite vocations 
useful to the state in an economic way. Let 
us cease to import from the Old World our 
tailors, our shoemakers, our mechanics, our 
millers, our pattern makers, our bakers, and 
so on. Would it not be better for Minneap- 
olis to educate a few millers, woodworkers and 
ironworkers than to continue to make lawyers 
and doctors? For Mankato and St. Cloud to 
educate a few stone cutters? For all the com- 
munities to educate the youth to fit them- 
selves for the occupations that surround them? 
For Amboy, for instance, to educate in agri- 
culture? 

The inquiry will be made: What then is 
to be done for those who will not enter these 
vocations? I say, if both systems cannot be 
afforded, let us have the system of education 
that is of the greatest economic value to the 
state and, if we cannot afford the other, let 
them find their own education, and I venture 
to say the state will still be amply supplied. 
3ut if we must have it, let us then have a gen- 
eral preparatory school at the expense of the 
state supplementing what may be afforded in 
the local high school for the benefit of those 
who wish to enter these professions and those 
who have no particular aim in life except po- 
lite society. The saving in energy will be 
immense; the economic value in higher effi- 
ciency of skilled labor and trained business 
men will be simply incalculable. 

The Example of Germany. 

The marvelous industrial progress of Ger- 
many is due more to her admirable system of 
industrial schools than any other one thing. 
The more marvelous position that she has 
taken in the trade of the world is due both 
to her industrial schools and her marvelous 
schools of commerce. 

I quote from Gillette on Vocational Educa- 
tion: “Since 1900 the city of Munich has 
gradually been transforming its ‘continuation 
schools’ for elementary-school graduates (cor- 
responding to our grammar-school graduates) 
into elementary technical schools for ap- 
prentices in the trades and in business. The 
city now maintains thirty-eight different kinds 
of these schools, as follows: In 1900 were 
opened schools for butchers, bakers, shoemak- 
ers, chimney-sweeps and barbers; in 1901, for 
wood-turners, glaziers, gardeners, confection- 
ers, wagon makers and blacksmiths, tailors, pho- 
tographers, interior decorators, painters’ mate- 
rials; in 1902, for hotel and restaurant waiters, 
coachmen, painters and paperhangers, book- 
binders, potters, and stove-setters, watch mak- 
ers and clock makers, and jewelers, goldsmiths 
and silversmiths; in 1903, for foundrymen, 
pewterers, coppersmiths, tinsmiths, and plumb- 
ers, stucco workers and marble cutters, wood 
carvers, ‘Schaffler,’ saddlers and leather work- 
ers; and in 1905, for business apprentices, 
printers and typesetters, lithographers and en- 
gravers, building-iron and ornamental-iron- 
workers, machine makers, mechanics, cabinet- 
makers, masons and stone cutters, carpenters.” 

These are the chief industries of the city, 
save that of beer, for the manufacture of which 
only higher instruction is given. A great many 
of these schools are not evening schools. “As 
continuation-school education is compulsory for 
three, sometimes four, years in Bavaria for all 
elementary-school graduates, the law requires 





employers to give their employes the necessary 
time—six to ten hours per week, depending on 
the school—to attend the continuation school” 
for the trade or business in view. (“Technical 
Continuation Schools of Munich,” School Re- 
view, Vol. 13, p. 678.) 

Other illustrations may be seen in the case 
of Saxony, a diminutive state, which supports 
about 115 technical institutes; in that of 
Baden, which, with 1,600,000 people, spends 
$280,000 yearly on technical schools; in that 
of Hesse, which, with a million people, sup- 
ports 83 schools of design, 43 of manufactur- 
ing industries, and many others for artisans of 
various trades. Prussia alone has over 3,000 
industrial, trade, commercial, and agricultural 
schools with an attendance of over 200,000 
students. In the city of Berlin there are over 
40,000 students in supplementary trade, indus- 
trial, and commercial schools. 

An European View of Oufselves. 

It is apparent that the system under con- 
sideration would retain in school vast numbers 
of those who now leave at or before the eighth 
grade. The impetus of education would be 
changed. Let us now look at ourselves for a 
moment through German eyes. Gillette says: 
“It is interesting to notice the way American 
business and educational conditions are re- 
garded by the Germans. The German investi- 
gators who attended the St. Louis Fair spoke 
warmly of our natural resources, of our me- 
chanical skill and progressive spirit. But ‘they 
conclude that on the whole the American dan- 
ger has been greatly exaggerated, and that a 
steadfast adherence by Germany to the edu- 
cational system and commercial methods now 
in practice will leave the Fatherland little to 
fear in future competition with American man- 
ufactured goods.’” These critics “find us too 
self-satisfied, for one thing. We send trade 
agents abroad without preparation and with- 
out even knowing the languages they should 
use. Our high schools turn out few 
expert chemists, dyers and engineers. Our 
‘commercial colleges, with their three- 
months’ courses, seem to the German vis- 
itors ‘little better than a farce’ as a substitute 
for a thorough business training. High wages, 
high express charges and the general heavy 
cost of handling business are other things held 
to be unfavorable to us in competition.” “It 
is national foolishness to imagine that an 
American can pick up in a few weeks at work 
the knowledge his German rival has taken ten 
years to learn by well directed study; or that 
a community overstocked with doctors and law- 
yers and understocked with trained captains 
of industry is well prepared to battle for world 
commerce.”* 

English business houses found that they were 
unable to compete with the commercial experts 
ot Germany and so they headed their firms 
with Germans, and in Sheffield they began to 
teach the young man to make cutlery, in Leeds 
semething else, in Glasgow, London and Liver- 
pool, other trades to fit them for the businesses 
of the community in which they lived. 

“Leeds is the center of England’s textile in- 
dustry, and accordingly we find in its uni- 
versity a School of Textile Industries and a 
School of Dyeing and Color Chemistry, which 
are doing excellent work. Had such a faculty 
as the latter been established twenty years ago, 
England would not now be galled by the 
spectacle of her one time supremacy in the 
chemical and coloring industries wrested from 
her by researchful Germany.”** 

America should view this condition with 
alarm, notwithstanding its protective tariff and 


*The Weekly World, New York, March 16, 
1905; Hailmann, German Views of American Edu- 
cation, p. 22. 

**Gillette, p. 22. 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, DULUTH, MINN. F. G. German, Architect. 


A -MODEL MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


The building has a dimension of 370 feet by 
128 feet at the wings, and has three complete 
stories besides a gymnasium on top and a base- 
ment underneath the south half. The central 
feature divides the building into practically 
two equal parts, the lower or south part being 
a grade school and the upper or north part the 
manual training school proper. Contracts for 
the erection of the building were made Dec. 
23, 1909, and the work was completed Dec. 
25, 1910, at a cost of $270,000, exclusive of 
equipment which was installed at a cost of 
approximately $35,000. 

The exterior walls are faced with a dark 
red, sand-moulded brick laid in Flemish bond 


By EDWARD F. GEIGER 


with a wide joint. Entrances, sills and courses 
are of red sandstone. All bearing walls through- 
out are of brick and the floor construction con- 
sists of steel beams and tile arches, making the 
building practically fireproof. The heating and 
power plant is situated away from the building 
and is connected to it by a service tunnel carry- 
ing the steam pipes and lighting and power 
wires. Two electric driven fans under the cen- 
tral part furnish the ventilation. 

The three floors of the south end are occupied 
by twenty-four grade school rooms with prin- 
cipal’s office, rest room, store rooms and toilets 
to go with them. The rest of the building is 


occupied as follows: The basement, by a large 





MAIN FLOOR PLANS, DULUTH MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


high school lunch room and a general locker 
room with toilet and shower baths for the use 
of night school students; the first floor, by the 
iron working and domestic science departments 
with their store rooms, tool rooms and offices, 
and a large general locker room with shower 
baths for the shop boys; the second floor, by 
the woodworking departments and printing; 
and the third floor, by mechanical drawing, 
lecture room, domestic art, blueprint and dark 
room, rest room, and an art department con- 
taining rooms for freehand drawing, leather 
work and stenciling, arts craft, and clay model- 
ing. On the top of the central portion is 
placed the gymnasium and just below it locker 
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FLOOR PLANS, DULUTH MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
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rooms for the boys and the girls with the neces- 
sary shower baths and toilet rooms. 

All shops, work rooms and drawing rooms are 
equipped with wash sinks and supplied with 
hot and cold water. The shops and draughting 
rooms have small teacher’s offices, each con- 
taining a flat topped desk, two chairs and a 
bookease. These offices are connected together 
and to the rest of the building by a system of 
sixteen intercommunicating telephones. Each 
shop and room has a secondary electric clock 
and a program bell connected with a master 
clock in the director’s office on the second 
floor. This clock operates six different pro- 
grams, making it possible to give from two 
warning bells and a dismissal bell, covering a 
period of ten minutes in the kitchens, foundry, 
forge and machine shops, to one warning and 
a dismissal bell with an interval of one minute 
in the drawing and lecture rooms. 

The equipment, while not the most expensive 
that money can buy, is of standard shop qual- 
ity and size. The purchasing committee kept 
constantly in mind that no boys or tools built 
specially for school use were to be purchased. 
Consequently the equipment contains only ma- 
chines of such size and capacity as are ordinar- 
ily found in commercial shops. All the wood- 
working machinery, because of its high speed 
and intermittent use, is direct connected motor 
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FREE-HAND DRAWING ROOM. 
Leather-Work, Stenciling and Arts and Craft Rooms Beyond. 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING ROOM FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. 
Note Instructor's Office and Store Room. 
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group drive is used, the machine shop contain- 
ing four groups. Even here the large machines 
and the grinders are direct drive. 

The amount and arrangement of the equip- 
ment can easily be seen on the accompanying 
floor plans, as can also the arrangement of the 
tool and store rooms of which there is a gen- 
erous supply well filled with drawers and shelv- 
ing. The lumber stock room contains steel 
racks that will hold about 25,000 feet of rough 
stock. Each woodworking shop contains a steel 
rack that will hold about 3,000 feet. A dust 
collecting system takes the dust and shavings 
from the shops and deposits them in front of a 
burner in the basement. The whole arrange- 
ment is very shoplike and works out exceed- 
ingly well in practice. In the corridors are 
placed steel, full length lockers for the pupils 
to keep their wraps in while they are in class, 
each room being provided with the same num- 
ber of lockers as it is supposed to take care 
of pupils at any one time, succeeding classes 
using the same lockers. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The Massachusetts state board of education 
has recently changed its classification of school 
receipts and expenditures to conform with the 
returns required by the United States bureau 
of education and the federal bureau of the cen- 
sus. In the past local school boards in the 
state have been put to great inconvenience in 
reporting their finances, but a uniform system 
of bookkeeping and accounting is now possible. 
The action of the Massachusetts authorities is 
in line with the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Association of School Board Accounting 
Officials which is agitating for uniform re- 
ports. 

The Municipal Arts Society of New York 
City, through its committee on school decora- 
tion, has recently undertaken to outline a plan 
for the decorations of the new Washington 
Irving high school, now under construction. A 
complete harmonious scheme will be outlined, 
following historical and literary lines, as sug- 
gested by the life and writings of Irving, so 
that the building will be a memorial of the 
great author. The committee will co-operate 
with Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, architect of the 
board of education. 

The budget of the New York public schools 
has been fixed by the municipality at $30,379,- 
000, an increase of $1,278,000 over last year. 
The board of education asked for nearly $37,- 
000,000 but the city board of estimates cut out 
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practically all amounts which were to be ap- 
plied to an extension of special work. New 
activities, in the minds of the estimators should 
not be undertaken until the survey of the 
schools, now under way, has been completed in 
1912. 

Recently tests were made at Buffalo of the 
filters and purifying systems installed last 
spring in three publie schools, three high schools 
and the municipal building. The results showed 
more bacteria in the filtered water than in the 
supply before going through the apparatus, with 
one exception. It is asserted by those who sup- 
plied the filters and water purifying machines, 
of which various patterns were on trial, that the 
tests were not fairly made, and after a two- 
hour hearing, at which considerable hard feeling 
was manifest, it was determined by the Alder- 
manie Schools Committee to test the apparatus 
The date was set for December, 
when the water is at its worst, and principals 
and janitors have been asked to see that the 
filters are not handled by any unauthorized per- 


a second time. 


son, 

Complaints were made by several representa- 
tives of filters concerned that notification was 
not given that the tests were to be made and 
that the apparatus was not in working order. 
The claim was made that to accept the results of 
the tests would be to abandon the discoveries of 
Dy. Louis Pasteur and laboratory practices in 
filtration throughout the world. 

Mr. J. E. Henry has been appointed super- 
vising architect for the Louisville, Ky., board 
of education. He is to be in charge of all 
construction and repair work for the public 
schools and will make the plans for new school- 
houses. 

The board 


school of Columbus, Ohio, has 
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HIGH SCHOOL WOODWORKING ROOM. 


ordered its architect, Mr. David Riebel, to pre- 
pare plans for an administration building which 
will house the offices of the board’s executives. 
It is proposed to locate the building on a cen- 
tral site, easily accessible and convenient to the 
business district. It will contain in addition to 


offices, quarters for the school library, space for 
the supply department and an auditorium with 
a seating capacity of 1,500 persons. 

During the past year Texas has built, on an 





CORRIDOR FITTED WITH STEEL LOCKERS. 





average, two schoolhouses each day, at a total 
expenditure of $3,000,000. In number of build- 
ings, this exceeds all other states. The Uni- 
versity of Texas and the Conference for Educa- 
tion in Texas are rendering valuable service by 
sending out bulletins and plans for mode] build- 
ings. A good index to the general interests be- 
ing manifested throughout the state, in erecting 
school buildings, is in the fact that the school- 
house bonds offered for sale, are in excess of the 
money available from the state for that purpose. 


Practical men frequently complain that the 
manual training department of our high 
schools turn out nothing of value. The stu- 
dents use up a great deal of material and pro- 
duce very little which can be used by anyone. 
In contrast to the usual manual training de- 
partments, the Calumet, Mich., high school 
turns out regularly a great quantity of imple- 
ments and tools for use in the great Calumet 
and Hecla copper mines. The company fur- 
nishes each month about 500 pounds of iron and 
steel, and the boys in the forge shop fashion 
each month, in lots of fifty each, crowbars, 
rock hooks, hand cold-chisels, rasps, S-hooks, 
cold links and surveyors’ eye pins. Skip pins 
to the number of 300 are turned out regularly 
each month, while gate hooks in quantities of 
100 are made. 

The students also turn out pick wedges in 
quantities of 500, staples in 200 lots, belt-line 
hangers in 100 lots, as well as a quantity of 
serew drivers, various chisels, tack hammers, 
tram-car crutch bolts and hammers. 

The school also does a lot of special brass 
work which is required for the mines. All of 
the tools must stand inspection just like those 
bought in the open market. 





WOOD TURNING SHOP, 
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AN EXAMPLE WORTH IMITATING. 

Nearly every state in tlie union can point to 
cities in which the schools are under control of 
two or more school boards, according to the num- 
ber of independent districts which lie within 
their borders. Invariably the effects of several 
distinct school systems, with separate control, 
widely different policies and purposes, and un- 
equal financial resources, is productive of evils 
which are stunting to the educational growth of 
the community. 





An illustration of what may be done in im- 
proving local conditions to an amazing extent is 
afforded by Manitowoc, Wis., a city of about 12,- 
000 inhabitants, with an annual school expendi- 
ture of more than $87,000. Prior to July, 1910, 
this community had been divided into four parts, 
when one municipal district was formed with 
“one management, one policy, one fund, one 
tax-levy and one board of education.” 

The work of the new board as outlined in its 
first annual report is illuminating and affords an 
example in well-directed administration which 
is worthy of study. 

The first handicap which confronted the board 
was an insufficiency of funds with which to buy 
necessary supplies and fuel and to pay teachers’ 
and janitors’ salaries and other running ex- 
penses. An inspection of the school buildings 
disclosed the fact that several were unclean and 
in bad repair, and that one was positively dan- 
gerous to life. This condition, by close manage- 
ment and shrewd financing, was quickly rem- 
edied and the problem of adequate high school 
facilities was attacked. 

The cost of instruction in the four districts 
was found to be $76.81 per capita, although no 
child in the city enjoyed a complete high schoo! 
course or had access to a completely equipped 
high school building. The high school was en- 
tirely reorganized on a four-year basis; complete 
commercial, manual training and domestic 
science courses were introduced and the advan- 
tages of these branches together with art and 
physical culture were extended to the whole 
school system. 

The high school teaching corps was consider- 
ably strengthened; the salaries of all instructors 
was raised approximately 20 per cent, and com- 
plete equipment was purchased for the labora- 
tories and shops. Despite all these expenditures 
the increased enrollment in the school reduced 
the per capita expense of instruction to $48.44, 
only about two-thirds of the former cost. 

The board of education early in the reorgan- 
ization evidenced “a spirit of harmony and co- 
operation,” the effects of which were such that 
the clannish and factional spirit among the 
people living in different sections of the city 
practically disappeared. As a result a far bet- 
ter school spirit has become apparent and far 
greater interest and good-will are shown for the 
betterment of the school system. 

In the schools each child has the benefit of 
same course of study, the same books and ma- 
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terials, the same high grade of teachers as every 
other. All of the schools are equally well kept, 
sanitary, clean and well ventilated. The super- 
vision of teaching has been unified and improved 
and what is more to the point in the eyes of the 
taxpayers, the cost of instruction and manage- 
ment has been reduced to a considerable extent. 

The experience of Manitowoe is well worthy 
of gtudy and-emulation by every community 
which has more than one school district within 
its borders. The difficult task of securing the 
cooperation of unfriendly sections, of overcom- 
ing political and racial prejudices, and of as- 
suming the debts of weaker districts will be- 
come sO minimized as to be negligible when the 
good effects of unification are once fully real- 
ized. Every city that has thus became united 
has experienced the same gratifying improve- 
ment in its school affairs and none has yet been 
fuund that would be willing to return to its 
former condition. 


COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION. 

In reorganizing under the new Pennsylvania 
school code, a few weeks ago, the Philadelphia 
board of education re-adopted an old set of 
rules which, with many corrections and amend- 
ments, had been in existence for nearly a genera- 
tion. In doing so the board, which consists of 
fifteen members, created eight committees to 
consider and report on the various details of its 
business. The action of the board has quite 
naturally aroused some criticism on the part of 
schoolmen who have interested themselves in the 
general rehabilitation of the administrative ma- 
chinery of the Pennsylvania schools as made 
possible by the code. 

A more ridiculous move than that of the 
Philadelphia board can hardly be imagined from 
the standpoint of progress in school board organ- 
ization. Every member must attend 
committee meetings each week and_ business 
which might be dispatched at a single session 
must be discussed by several sets of men lest 
the conflicting and overlapping prerogatives and 
functions of committees be interfered with. The 
jealousies engendered by the committee system 


several 


have been considerable factors in preventing 
school administrative reforms in Philadelphia 
on several recent occasions and undoubtedly if 
the board persists in its present course will con- 
tinue to clog and dejJay school business. We 
need but point to the inconsistent attitude of 
the high school committee which has steadfastly 
refused to allow Superintendent Brumbaugh to 
extend his supervision to the secondary schools 
and thus unify and harmonize these institutions 
with the elementary schools. Although the com- 
mittee has now grudgingly given way it an- 
nounces that it will seek to keep control. 

The day of large numbers of committees has 
passed with the coming of professional and 
business school administration by paid experts. 
There is no more need for the members of a 
school board to enter-into a consideration of 
every detail of business as was the case during 
the eighties and early nineties of the last cen- 
tury. A superintendent and a business manager 
do that now, bringing to the board fully worked 
out plans for approval or disapproval. The 
growing professional spirit among the teaching 
body, the increasing technical character of 
courses of study, of textbooks, of educational 
apparatus, the improved methods of financing 
and accounting make the average school board 
member less able to do the detail work than 
His functions are now more legislative 
and less executive than before. 

At most, three or four committees are all that 
are needed for a school board of fifteen members 
to handle every branch of the work. Chicago 
and St. Louis in this respect may be taken as 
models, dividing up the committee labors as 
they do into three branches, instruction, build- 


ever. 


ings and finance. Every possible activity comes 
under one of these three heads. The plan has 
the merit of parceling out the work very equally 
and of proving simple and efficient in practice. 
As in so many other cities Chicago and St. 
Louis prove the contention that the efficiency of 
a school board increases in proportion as the 
number of committees decrease. 

The Pennsylvania cities which will shortly 
reorganize their boards might well look to St. 
Louis and Chicago as their guides rather than 
to Philadelphia. Committee reorganization is 
an important factor in school administration 
and the best models are none too good to pat- 
tern after. 


APPOINTIVE OFFICES. 

The teachers of Nebraska, during their recent 
convention at Omaha, urged in a set of resolu- 
tions that the office of state superintendent be 
niade appointive instead of elective and that it 
be given more stability, higher compensation 
and greater dignity. The experience of the 
state in losing two able executives who were un- 
willing to hazard their professional careers by 
continuing in so responsible a position, with low 
pay, continued political strife and biennially re- 
curring campaigns for re-election, led to the 
resolutions. The State Journal, of Lincoln, in 
discussing the action remarks: 

“The election of a state superintendent is as 
ridiculous as would be the election of a city 
superintendent. There isn’t a town in the state 
that attempts the latter, or would think of at- 
tempting it. While they are about it, the 
teachers would do well to include county superin- 
tendents in their program, for this office is no 
more properly filled by election than the office 
of state superintendent, city superintendent, or 
chancellor of the university. In addition to 
their educational benefits, these changes have 
the merit of sinrplifying elections.” 

At present a majority of the most progressive 
states permit their governors or state boards of 
education to choose the superintendents of in- 
struction, for long terms. Everywhere the ten- 
deney is toward greater permanency, insuring a 
higher grade of officials and greater efficiency in 
state control and continuity in education policies 
and effort. There is much room for beneficent 
legislation with respect to the method of select- 
ing state superintendents, their tenure and func- 
tions. 


THE LESSON OF DES MOINES. 

The board of education of Des Moines, Ia., has 
been found guilty, by the local press, of ex- 
travagance and loose business methods on a 
dozen or more counts. The expose made by the 
newspapers shows that the tax-rate fixed by the 
board exceeds that of every other city of the 
state and of most cities of the same size in the 
United States. In fact, the demand of the 
board for a still greater millage caused the first 
rifle that broke the official calm. Then it was 
shown that the large bond issue for a new high 
school had been exceeded by a hundred thousand 
dollars, that the oftice-rent for the executives of 
the board was high, although 
space might be had in two public buildings at a 
nominal figure, and that the expense of adminis- 
tration, both business and professional, over- 


exceedingly 


stepped that of quite a number of larger cities 
than Des Moines. 

It is interesting to note that in no ease the in- 
tegrity or honesty of any member or official of 
the board was attacked. The local press simply 
argued against extravagant use of the public 
funds and against expenditures which no care- 
ful businessman or corporation would permit. 

Criticism such as Des Moines papers have 
leveled against the local schools is altogether 
commendable. There may be some motives 
which at a distance are not observable and which 
may somewhat reduce the purity of the cam- 
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paign. In general, however, it is fully war- 
ranted from the apparent facts, even though 
there may be mitigating circumstances in which 
the board may find itself in a measure justified. 
Every school board which does public business 
must expect to be called to account for its acts. 
The press here does a service which the citizen 
in his individual capacity cannot perform. The 
people have a right to expect that moneys they 
vote for education shall be put to use economic- 
ally, carefully and wisely. The men _ they 
choose to represent them in’ the business of 
education should apply these funds so that they 
will be of the greatest benefit to the children in 
the schools. To do otherwise is to incur a just 
censure whether it comes from the press or any 
other source. 
The revelations in Des Moines should contain 
a lesson for every school board. They should 
awaken a lively sense of the school board mem- 
ber’s individual responsibility to the voters in 
carrying out the latter’s desires and handling the 
publie funds with true business foresight. 
POLLING PLACES. 
Several cities are 
schoolhouses as polling places ‘for municipal and 
The argument is made with 
much vigor and considerable truth that since 
the buildings belong to the people they should be 
put to the largest possible use of people. 
While this is undoubtedly correct it should 
not be forgotten that the first purpose of the 
schools is the education of the children. What- 
ever interferes with this purpose, or in any way 


considering the use of 


state elections. 


hinders it, has no place in the curriculum or even 
within the school walls. The duty of boards of 
education in excluding all disturbing and in- 
cumbering influences, no matter what merit they 
tay have in other directions, is plain. 

To close up the schools for each primary and 
regular election day, thus saving the munici- 
pality or the state the cost of renting other elee- 
tion quarters, is a doubtful economy. It is a 
waste of the salaries of teachers, principals and 
janitors, not to mention the waste of the time of 
the children, whose school-life in so many cases 
is lamentably short. It seems preposterous that 
au twelve or twenty room building should be 
closed to allow the use of two or, at most, three 
rooms for a precinct booth. The state laws are 


uniformly stringent in limiting the use of 
school funds for instruction only and a waste 
such as the closing of a whole school system is 
indefensible. 

Even where arrangements can be made by 
which the schools are in session on an election 
day it is doubtful expediency to bring the school 
children in touch with the characters who hang 
about a polling room. Undoubtedly there is a 
civie value in allowing pupils to see for them- 
selves the operation of the machinery of an elec- 


tion. The supervision at all times must, how- 
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ever, be sharp and complete lest a larger moral 
harm befall them than the small benefit of 
familiarity with a procedure that can be taught 
in other ways. 


A GREETING. 

The entire staff of the School Board Journal, 
from the publisher to the office cat, juin in wish- 
ing every reader a Merry Christmas and a thrice 
Happy New Year. 


SCHOOLHOUSES AND NOISE. 

Writers on school architecture invariably 
point out the desirability of locating school- 
houses so that the pupils are not disturbed by 
the roar of traffic or by distracting noises coming 
from neighboring industrial plants. No teacher 
can compel attention to a lesson and no child 
can concentrate its thoughts where the noise of 
trade and traffic make it hardly possible to be 
heard without raising the voice above a conver- 
sational tone. 

Undoubtedly it will never be possible to re- 
move objectionable noises from the schools. 
Still care can be taken not to locate new build- 
ings fronting upon main thoroughfares or near 
street car lines or railroad tracks. Very few 
school boards indeed disregard the problem of 
noise when selecting sites for schoolhouses. It 
is usually old school buildings that suffer most 
from this evil. The ever shifting conditions in 
rapidly growing communities frequently change 
a residential neighborhood into a factory center 
or a busy retail section. The only remedy which 
here is apparent is the surfacing of the street 
with some silent material 
blocks. 

In the case of new buildings the best remedy 
for such a probable condition is to place the 


such as creosote 


schoolhouse as far from the street as is possible. 
The new elementary schools recently erected in 
the city of Chicago are splendid examples of 
what may be done in this direction. The modern 
German school buildings offer a suggestion, in 
that they are arranged so that practically no 
classroom fronts on a street. Corridors, ward- 
robes and other auxiliary rooms usually face the 
street, while the classrooms overlook the play- 
ground or school garden. 

The effect of noise upon the work of school 
children has been brought into prominence re- 
cently by the requests of several anti-noise or- 
ganizations for a remedy against the prevailing 
evils. Although few boards of education are in 
position to take any decided action, the problem 
should always be kept in mind in the case of new 
schoolhouses and in the remodeling of old build- 
ings. 

They learn most who teach most. 

If you want to go through life without being 
criticized, go out in the woods and hide. How 


true isn’t that of school board memberships? 
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No reform in school administration is well 
begun until the end is in sight. 

No school official is useless until he ceases 
to learn. 

The honor attached to the office of member- 
ship on the school board is hollow if the men 
who seek it are not honest and honorable. 

All obstacles to school progress are the same 
size to the official with determination. 

Fulton county, in Illinois, has a district 
which pays its teacher the munificent salary of 
$10 per month. We have heard complaints con- 
cerning extravagance jin the conduct of schools, 
but a worse case of criminal penuriousness has 
never come to our attention. 


“Tf all critics of the schools would get to- 
gether and work out a course of study, they’d 
have a harder task and be in better business.”— 
Corson. 

Yes, and if critics of school boards would 
have themselves elected they would find more 
to do and less to find fault with. 


A good building is not the only thing re- 
quired for making a good school. Furniture, 
apparatus and books must all be had in addi- 
tion. 

And, after all, buildings and teaching ma- 
terials are only accessories—tools and a work- 
shop—that are worthless unless used by a well- 
trained, enthusiastic teacher. 

Garfield’s famous remark about a log, with 
himself at one end and Mark Hopkins at the 
other, still contains a good many: elements of 
truth. ' 

Fifteen citizens of Wisconsin—farmers, teach- 
ers and educational experts—have begun an ex- 
haustive study of the country schools of the 
state. Every aspect of the problem of educa- 
tion, including such important topics as teachers’ 
wages, consolidation of schools, compulsory at- 
tendance, closer supervision, high school instruc- 
tion, social center proposals are to be investi- 
gated. The findings and suggestions of the com- 
mittee are to be submitted to the legislature for 
action. No movement which State Superintend- 
ent Charles P. inaugurated gives 
greater promise of permanent value than this 


Cary has 
country school committee. 


The movement for uniform standards for 
teachers’ certificates received a great impetus, 
during the month of October, when thirty state 
superintendents formed a permanent organiza- 
tion to fix a standard that all states may adopt. 
Mr. A. C. Nelson, of Utah, is chairman of the 
association, which includes thirty of the forty- 
seven state school executives. The United States 
Bureau of Education has here a splendid op- 
portunity for displaying leadership and en- 
couraging cooperation among the states. 
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The Constitution of School Boards. 

President Charles Thwing, of Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, in speaking on 
“What More Can Education Do For America,” 
at Toledo recently, had 
to the constitution of boards of education. 

Among other things President Thwing made 
the following observations: 

“These boards, which are called by different 
names, are the final authority under the state 
law for carrying on education in the individual 
city or town. 

“These boards should have four: character- 
istics. They should recognize they are made for 
the purpose of legislation and not of admin- 
istration. They pass laws under which schools 
are administered by the superintendent and his 
executive associates. If the superintendent 
seeks to be virtually a member of the school 
board, he is usurping the functions of the 
board of education. Both the legislative and 
executive offices should be in harmony and 
sympathy. If they are out of harmony, con- 
fusion or ineffectiveness results; each being in 
general sympathy with each other and each do- 
ing its own proper business, worthy results are 
assured in public school systems. 

“A second mark of a good board of educa- 
tion is smallness in numbers. A board of three, 
seven or nine representatives is a proper num- 
ber in most towns and cities. Through a small 
number the responsibility is felt by each in- 
dividual. These members, too, should be chosen 
without regard to geographical lines. They 
should not be selected either by ward bounda- 
ries. 

“A third mark of a good school board is its 
expertness. We have learned in most parts of 
American life the value of an expert. We have 
not fully learned it, however, Men 
who know the history of education realize the 
value of education in making a good citizen 
and the importance of securing experts on the 
school board. 

“A fourth need in every board is political in- 
dependence. The “members should be selected 
not upon a partisan basis, but upon a simple 
basis of efficiency for the work. It would be 
well for our republican method of government 
if all parties, and especially the republican and 
democratic parties, could agree on certain nom- 
inees, not by numerical division, but upon a 
simple basis of ability for performing the great 
education in public duty. Such a _ principle 
would help the community to procure experts 
for so important a trust.” 


SCHOOL BOARDS. 

In sharp opposition to the ideas expressed by 
many schoolmen on the wastefulness of long 
summer vacations, comes the formation of an 
association of Maine summer resort keepers and 
merchants, who would forbid the reopening of 
the schools each year until late in September. 
The new organization styles itself the New 
England Uniform School Law Association, and 
has for its avowed object the revision of the 
school laws to suit the business of its members. 
It might be interesting to learn in what way 
the interests of the schools and of the pupils 
are to be conserved. 


considerable to say as 


in education. 


The state commissioner of 
Michigan has recently 


insurance for 
issued a communica- 
tion to school boards calling attention to a new 
aw which makes precautions against fire, in- 


cluding fire drills, compulsory. The law was 
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enacted in the spring and imposes a fine of 
$100 or a jail sentence of thirty days for vio- 
lations. 

The Tacoma, Wash., school board has recent- 
ly opened the public school buildings as social 
centers. Civic organizations will be permitted 
to use the schools for meetings, debates and 
entertainments. 

The city council of Los Angeles, Cal., is con- 
sidering the advisability of granting members 
of the board of education renumeration at the 
rate of $10 for each meeting. A charter amend- 
ment adopted last March provides for this pay 
for the members of the board, but there was 
some doubt as to the city’s right to make the 
payments, since the schools are looked upon as 
a state institution. A constitutional amend- 


ment, adopted October 10, cleared away this 
doubt. 
Brockton, Mass. The school committee has 


sustained the superintendent of schools in de- 
ducting a day’s pay from nine teachers who 
failed to report on the Tuesday prior to the 
opening of the schools in September. The con- 
tracts of the teachers all require that they com- 
municate with the superintendent and the com- 


mittee thought that the terms should not be 
waived. 


Warm noonday lunches, costing only 21% 
cents each, have recently been introduced in 


four elementary schools of St. Louis, by the 
board of education. The food is prepared in 
the kitchen of one of the high schools and is 
delivered to the grade buildings by means of 
the regular school supply wagons. 
for the luncheons has twelve combinations, 
three or four of which are served every day: 

1. One glass of milk (five to the quart); two 
slices of bread. 

2. Individual baked 
cup); two crackers. 

3. Cup custard (eight to the quart). 

4. Sandwich of some chopped meat. 

5. One bowl of noodle soup (four to the 
quart); four crackers. 


The menu 


hash (one-fourth pint 


6. Beef and rice croquettes. 
7. Blane mange. 
8. Chopped egg sandwich. 


- 


. One cup of chocolate (five to the quart) ; 
one roll. 
10. Individual meat pie; 
11. Gingerbread. 
12. Pressed beef sandwich. 
If the lunches continue to be as popular as 


biscuit crust. 


they were during the first month, other build- 
ings will be added until the entire city is 
covered. 

The truant officer of the Salt Lake City 


public schools has been provided with a motor- 
eycle so that he can more readily cover the 
eases assigned to him for attention. 


Denver, Colo. 
tuted in the Sheridan public school by Miss 


A penny lunch has been insti- 


Mary Carson, principal of the building. The 
janitor’s wife prepares the food and the older 
boys and girls serve it, care for the table and 
clear away the dishes. Only children whose 
mothers work and who would otherwise go 
home to a cold meal are served. The lunch is 
served at cost. 

Boston, Mass. The commissioner of publie 
works, Louis K. Rourke, has recently ordered 
that signs be posted near all public school build- 
ings ordering automobilists to run slowly, 
Action followed a request of a principal who 
pointed out the dangers which children of his 
school were subjected to. Similar signs have 
been up for some time in Arlington, Mass. 

Meriden, Conn. The school board has en- 
gaged a journeyman plumber to do all the re- 
pair work needed for the school buildings. A 
cerpenter has been employed, similarly, for 
several years and has given satisfaction, both 
for the savings made and the promptness with 
which repairs are looked after. 

Mrs. Isaac L. Rice, president of the Pacific 
coast branch of the Society for the Prevention 
of Unnecessary Noise, has petitioned the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education to establish 
zones of quiet around the schoolhouses of the 
state. She suggests that the public streets be 
carpeted with soft pavements and that all sorts 
of noisy traffic be excluded from the vicinity 
of schoolhouses. Thus far the board of educa- 
tion has been keeping very quiet concerning 
the proposed reforms. 

Lynn, Mass. The school committee has au- 
thorized an art dealer to submit a scheme for 
decorating the corridors and classrooms of the 
new Classical high school building with pictures 
and plaster casts. It is proposed that a definite, 
logical plan be worked out and that all works 
of art be purchased to conform to the same. 

Newburyport, Mass. The school committee 
las recently made a precedent on the use of 
school buildings outside of class hours. Civie 
bedies will be freely granted the use of rooms, 
but must pay the cost of light, heat and janitor 
service. 

The favorable results obtained in 
coal according to quality, as 
chemical tests, has been demonstrated in Min- 
neapolis. The school board had _ contracted, 
during the summer, for six thousand tons of 
New River smokeless coal, at $4.75, 
British thermal unit specifications. 
Analysis of the coal, as delivered in the school 
buildings, showed that its heat-giving qualities 
were below the standard determined upon. The 


buying 
determined by 


basing the 
price on 
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dealers refused, however, to accept the findings 
of the city chemist, and Professor Parr of the 
University of Illinois was asked to act as arbi- 
trator. His tests coincided very with 
that of the city chemist. As a result, the board 
has saved $1,500, reducing the price to $4.50, 
which is 25 cents per ton less than the contract. 

A school census of Philadelphia, recently 
completed, shows that the total number of chil- 
dren in the city, between the ages of six and six- 
teen, is 282,596, of whom 259,095 are enrolled 
in the public, private, parochial or institutional 
schools. The unenrolled children number 23,- 
501, of whom 12,039 are employed in various 
lines of work throughout the city, being excused 
from further attendance at school through a 
working certificate. 

The 11,462 unenrolled who are not employed 
are made up principally of those temporarily 
out of employment; those between six and eight 
years who have not yet begun school; a consider- 
able number of feeble-minded or other deficients 
for whom no provision is made in the schools at 
present, and a few who habitually dodge both 
school and work. 

The total enumeration for 1910 was 254,434, 
an increase for 1911 of 37,162. The officers of 
the schools estimate that the increase of chil- 
dren in this year’s census over that of last year 
will increase the state appropriation to the 
schools of Philadelphia by about $75,000. 

The tabulation of the returns was done by 
special machines operated by the Statistical 
Service Company, which relieved the enumera- 
tors of a great deal of clerical work, and enabled 
them to devote their entire time to the canvass. 
Owing to this saving of time, only 39 enumera- 
tors were required this year, against 43 in the 
preceding year, and the saving in salaries 
than offset the cost of tabulation by the 
chinery. 


closely 


more 
ma- 


committee of the Detroit board 
recently learned from the 
piano tuner employed in the schools that the 
cheap instruments bought in recent years are 
unsatisfactory. The board has been purchasing 
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your school you must 
have pipes large enough 
to carry away bits of chalk, 
and mud from the children’s shoes; 
large enough to draw in 
volume of air to accommodate wide, 
quick-working tools. 

Small pipe machines have not the 
capacity to move large volumes of air 
and are easily put out of commission 
by becoming clogged. 
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uses the largest pipe and moves a larger volume of air than any 
It therefore gives the greatest satisfaction from 
every viewpoint—does duty every day without a particle of 
trouble, enables the janitor to complete his work more quickly 
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pianos at about a hundred dollars each and con- 
siderable trouble has been found in keeping 
them in order. Many cannot be tuned up to in- 
ternational pitch, and others require frequent 
repairs because of carelessly finished actions. 
The committee has determined to select the 
best pianos which can be had at a medium 
price. 

Terre Haute, Ind. The school board has re- 
eently outlined a policy which is to be followed 
in granting the use of school buildings out- 
side of class hours. No meetings of a political 
or religious nature will be allowed but neigh- 
borhood and civie gatherings will be encouraged. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Janitors of eight public 
school buildings, library branches are 
open in the evening, have been appointed spe- 
cial police with power to make arrests. 

The school board of Virginia, Minn., has re- 
cently re-affirmed its policy of forbidding the 
use of the schoolhouses for any purpose outside 
the regular classwork. A committee of citizens 
who desired to debate the question of municipal 
ownership of a water and light plant were de- 
nied the use of the high school assembly hall. 

The school board of Wichita, 
before the voters of the city 
separate schools for negro children. A demand 
exists for greatly increased school facilities in 
several sections of the city where the colored 
population has rapidly increased and has prac- 
tically crowded out the whites. By 
bonds for buildings in these quarters the 
citizens decide for themselves whether 
races separated. The board of 
education is itself non-committal at present. 

The school committee of Providence, R. I., 
has recently voted to pay 


where 


Kan., has put 


the question of 


voting 
new 
ean 


they want the 


its janitors weekly 
beginning with the first of January. 

George G. Kronenberger recently resigned as 
president of the school board of New Orleans 
to become a candidate for the legislature. John 
Watt Duffy, an old member of the board, was 
elected in his place and George H. Kostmeyer 
was appointed a member of the board. 
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College of Columbia University, has 
recently decided to compel the four secret so- 
Certainly the pre- 
cedent-following schoolman need have no fur- 
ther testimony than the Mann 
school authorities. 

F. M. Bralley, 
instruction of 

different 


with 


Teachers’ 
cieties existing to disband. 
action of the 


state superintendent of public 
Texas, has had seven conferences 
the “Lone Star” state 
county superintendents, county school 
boards and district trustees to discuss the recent 
Rural School Law and other subjects pertaining 
to educational These meetings 
have done much to bring about a better under- 
standing of recent laws and have aided in the 
classification of schools and the adoption of a 


sections of 


advancement. 


uniform course of study. 

“Quiet Zones” have been established by city 
in the neighborhood of the Buffalo 
hospitals, forbidding all unnecessary noise, and 
it is proposed to extend this plan to include the 
public schools. The board of health, 
of the mayor, health commissioner and commis- 
sioner of public works, have drawn up a pro- 
posed ordinance applying to the restricted 
areas, fixing penalties of from $5 to $100 or a 
day’s imprisonment for dollar of such 
fines not paid at the of conviction. The 
attention of the officials was called by the New 
York Society for the Prevention of Unnecessary 
Noises to the fact that noisy streets interfered 
with the work of the school children. 


ordinance 


consisting 


each 
time 


As a means of improving the services of the 
teaching corps the school board of California, 
Mo., has granted the teachers a two days’ leave 
of absence to be December for the 
Under the guid- 
Hudson they will 
Louis, where groups will be 


taken in 

purpose of visiting schools. 
ance of Superintendent C. B. 
go in a body to St. 
conducted to various buildings to observe the 
features of teaching in which they are most in- 
terested. The California city schools are among 
the most progressive in Missouri. 
ago not a single teacher in the grades held a 
state certificate, while at present all but two 
possess these high class licenses. 


Two years 
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Air-Cleaning is a Necessity 
For the Clean, Healthful, Modern School 


Only by air-cleaning can the school room be kept really 
No more dust-laden air— the most dangerous 
foe to health. The famous centrifugal fan machine, the 
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cleans thoroughly, easily, silently, whisking away every particle of dust 
and dirt and the germs that breed in dust and dirt. 


Electric 
Renovator 


Years of success, thousands of machines in daily use prove the Iuvinrible’s 
It is now being used in many schools; it saves money, 
labor, time and health. 
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Six “continuous” schools have been opened in 
Los Angeles, Cal., under the direction of Supt. 
J. H. Francis. These begin at 8 o’clock in the 
morning and continue until the regular classes 
open at 9 o’clock, and then after the regular 
session is closed at 3 o’clock they begin again 
and continue until 5. The schools are opened 
on the theory that the average boy and girl 
would rather be doing some constructive work 
that is half play, than loafing at nothing 
much. The continuous schools teach chiefly 
sloyd and domestic science. 

The Kentucky State Department of Educa- 
tion has issued in bulletin form a partial report 
made last spring by the state inspector and 
examiner regarding conditions in the offices of 
the county school superintendents. It is ex- 
plained by State Superintendent Regenstein 
that the bulletin has not been issued in a spirit 
of criticism, “but is intended to aid the county 
superintendents to a more effective discharge 
of their duties, and to awaken among the peo- 
ple greater interest in the local management of 
their schools.” 

The state inspector and his assistants at the 
time the report was issued had visited eighteen 
counties. The particular features which illus- 
trate the lack of proper management in the 
county superintendents’ offices are summarized 
as follows: 

“1. The failure to keep and preserve proper 
and necessary teachers’ certification records. 


2. The failure to make a satisfactory settle- 
ment with the county judge at the close of the 
school year showing the disbursements of the 
state school funds apportioned to the various 
The failure to pre- 
serve as permanent records the monthly reports 


districts of the county. 3. 


of time taught and the orders upon which the 
The granting of 
teachers’ certificates to different applicants, who 
had not passed the examinations with the grades 
necessary to warrant the issuance of certificates 
as required by law. 5. Making inaccurate re- 
ports to the state superintendent of the census 
enumeration of children for different districts 
as a basis for the apportionment of funds to 
these districts. 6. 
conditions.” 


teachers’ salaries are paid. 4. 


The general county school 


In most instances the county superintendents 
are poorly paid. 
are so small that they must of necessity have 
some additional employment in order to meet 
Consequently it is not surpris- 
ing that many superintendents are meagerly 
qualified for discharging their The 
absence of any uniform method of accounting 
in the state adds to the general lack of system 
which prevails. The circulation of the inspec- 
tor’s report, it is expected, will have some in- 
fluence toward better conditions. 


In some eases their salaries 


living expenses. 


duties. 


The plans of local social workers who would 
use the public school buildings of Kansas City, 
Mo., for dances, political meetings and even re- 
ligious gatherings, are opposed by superintend- 
ent James M. Greenwood. While favoring the 
wider use of the school plant, Mr. Greenwood is 
quoted as saying: 

“T don’t believe that the schools should be 
used for any purpose in which there is likely 
to be a marked difference of opinion among the 
citizens. For this reason I do not believe that 
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political meetings, religious meetings, or other 
kinds of meetings which might cause strife 
among the citizens should be held in the schools. 
Lectures on scientific, historical or any educa- 
tional subject are permissible. 

“T have never known in this state of dancing 
being held in schoolhouses, since the one pur- 
pose of the schools has been in the line of 
education. Dancing is a recreation which has a 
moral aspect different from other recreations, 
and since there is a marked division of opinion 
upon its moral aspects, it ought not to be prac- 
ticed in the schools.” 

Luther A. Hatch, superintendent of schools 
of De Kalb, Dl., died October 31, in the tent 
colony at Ottawa, Ill. He had been out of 
school the past year on account of sickness. 

Since the election of Lee Owen Snook, as 
superintendent of schools for a term of three 
Liberty, Ind., a complete manual 
training equipment has been installed, which 
at present will accommodate sixteen boys, work- 
ing at one time. A domestic science depart- 
ment has also been inaugurated, fully equipped 
with the newest metal tables. Although the 
class capacity of this department is limited to 
eight at present, this will doubtless be doubled 
by the beginning of another school year. Med- 
ical inspection is expected to receive attention 


years at 


very soon with a view to its installation. 

The growth of the Springfield, Mass., school 
system, under the administration of Wilbur F. 
Gordy, who laid down his work as superin- 
tendent September first, is shown by data gath- 
ered by a local schoolmaster from annual re- 
ports issued in the years when he was in con- 
trol. The work of Mr. Gordy in Springfield 
extended over seven years, but at the time when 
the following figures were got together the re- 
port for 1911 had not yet been issued and was 
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not available. The reports show a marked im- 
provement in school discipline throughout the 
entire school system. Mr. Gordy is known to 
have applied himself to this problem and the 
figures of the years when he was in charge 
show the results accomplished. 

To make clear this point, the figures of the 
three years preceding Mr. Gordy’s superin- 
tendency are compared with the years 1908, 
1909 and 1910 of his regime. During the 1902 
to 1904 period, the average number of pupils 
belonging in the schools was 9899, while dur- 
ing the 1908 to 1910 period the average num- 
ber belonging was 12,056. For the three years 
preceding Mr. Gordy’s administration the num- 
ber of half-days of truancy was 1075, as against 
644 during the three years of his administra- 
tion for which figures are taken. In the years 
1902 to 1904 the number of corporal punish- 
ments was 611 as against 580 in three years un- 
der Mr. Gordy. 

Using these same three years preceding his 
administration and three years of his adminis- 
tration and figuring the averages per 1000 
pupils it is found that there were but 53 half- 
days of truancy to every 1000 pupils under 
Mr. Gordy, as against 108 in the three years 
just preceding his coming to Springfield. Like- 
wise there were but 48 cases of corporal punish- 
ment to every 1000 pupils in the three years 
figured for Mr. Gordy as against 62 in the 
other three years. 

The number of teachers in the schools of 
the city July 1, 1904, was 354, and the number 
in the schools June 30, 1910, was 434, repre- 
senting an increase of 22.6 per cent. 
are 482 teachers in the schools today. 

The expense of conducting the schools for 
the year ending July 1, 1904, was $399,359, as 
against $583,030 for the year ending June 30, 
1910. This means an increase in expenses of 
5( per cent. The value of school property 
July 1, 1904, was $2,116,653, as against $2,940,- 
596, an increase of 40 per cent. 

During the period of seven years in which 
Mr. Gordy was in Springfield five new school 
buildings were constructed. 

Announcement has been made by the Ala- 
bama department of education that J. B. 
Hobdy, of Auburn, has been appointed associ- 
ate state high school inspector to succeed J. R. 
Rutland. 

Professor Hobdy is well known in Alabama 
educational circles. He was formerly at the 
head of one of the district agricultural schools, 
but recently resigned to accept a chair at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. He will re- 
tain this position, his duties as school in- 
spector consuming only a part of his time. 

There are two associate high school inspectors 
in Alabama. The other is Dr. R. F. Cooper, 
who occupies the chair of secondary education 
at the University of Alabama. 

The Men Principals’ Association of the 
borough of Brooklyn, New York City, has re- 
cently undertaken a study of school discipline 
with especial reference to troublesome boys. 
Ways and means are to be devised for dealing 
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with boys who cannot be trained without whip- 
ping or some other form of punishment not at 
the command of the class teacher. A limited 
return to corporal punishment, under careful 
restrictions and with the consent of parents, 
has been suggested as the most adequate solu- 
tion of the problem. Where this fails, boys 
should be committed to disciplinary classes or 
disciplinary schools, where they will be in 
charge of specially fitted teachers. The success 
of Public School 120, Manhattan, has been 
pointed to as illustrating what may be done 
with troublesome boys. This school has op- 
erated for seven years, with a special course of 
study modified so as to lay emphasis on physical 
training, shop work and pupil self-government, 
and has reformed hundreds of 
“tough” boys. 

Edward Edwards, superintendent of the pub- 
lie schools of Troy, N. Y., died on October 
25th in Troy. He was 46 years old. 

Superintendent M. F. Miller of Fort Collins, 
Colo., has issued an attendance report the equal 
of which has never come to this office. It 
covers the month of October: 


truants and 
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Average number belonging..............1,673 
Average number present................1,649 
Number tardy marks................... 69 
Enrollment in high school.............. 3800 
Average attendance in high school...... 288 
Tardy marks in high school............. 11 
Number rooms no tardiness.............. 18 
Number rooms 98 per cent presence...... 28 
Number neither absent nor tardy........1,355 
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The high school had 99.2 per cent presence 
for the months of September and October, and 
Principal Conant’s room had no absence or 
tardiness whatever. 

In one building, the Laurel street school, no 
room had less than 99 per cent presence. 
Twenty-eight of the forty rooms in operation 
had a record of 98 per cent presence or better. 

Superintendent H. B. Hayden of Rock 
Island has been honored with the presidency 
of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association, 
Western Section. 

The teachers and principals of the Helena, 
Mont., publie schools have formed a club for 
the study of pedagogical questions. A series 
of topics has been outlined for discussion at 
the meetings during the school year, and a num- 
ber of books have been chosen for reading and 
study. 

Co-operative trade courses for boys have been 
established at Sparrows Point, Md. The boys 
who have been enrolled are apprentices in the 
shops of the Maryland Steel Company and are 
given a three years’ course. 

A report that Shakespeare has been barred 
entirely from the Hammond, Ind., high school 
has been denied in toto by Superintendent C. 
M. McDaniel. The item which was reproduced 
in Chicago and Indianapolis papers, and was 
commented upon editorially all over the 
country, was the product of the fertile imagina- 
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tion of a correspondent who was in need of 
material. As a matter of fact, the plays of 
Shakespeare are regularly studied and “She 
Stoops to Conquer” will be played by the stu- 
dents during the winter. 

Larger units in school organization and ad- 
ministration are declared by Superintendent E. 
T. Fairchild to be the paramount problem be- 
fore the educators of Kansas. 

“We have just had the most successful edu- 
cational campaign Kansas ever has seen,” said 
Superintendent Fairchild. “The last legisla- 
ture did more for schools than any other. Pub- 
lie opinion has been directed toward our 
schools with a volume that is most encouraging. 
The sentiment is that the state must support 
its schools more definitely and certainly, not 
only by legislation, but by appropriation. The 
big thing needed in the way of legislation, the 
next big step in Kansas educational affairs, to 
my notion, is a larger unit of school organiza- 
tion, by having either the township or county 
instead of the district as a unit. Another step 
will be greater permanency of attendance. Not 
more than 25 per cent of the pupils in the rural 
schools, not only in Kansas but in the United 
States, complete the grades. Less than 50 per 
cent in the towns complete the grades.” 

“The School Mirror” is the title of a six- 
column, four-page newspaper issued  semi- 
monthly by the school authorities of Houston, 
Tex. While the general editorial and business 
management of the publication are in the 
hands of Superintendent P. W. Horn and Sec- 
retary W. Peine of the school board, respective- 
ly, the pupils of the schools contribute the larg- 
est amount of matter printed. The editorials 
by Mr. Horn are frequently addressed to the 
parents, taking up important questions of 
school policy. The news matter covers athletic 
and society notes, and general news of the 
schools. 

At the election last month in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Supt. Henry P. Emerson was re-elected head 
of the educational department of the city. Al- 
though a strong effort was made by his Demo- 
cratic opponents to defeat him, Supt. Emerson 
received a plurality of over 11,000, standing 
second highest in the voting among all the 
candidates elected. He was endorsed by many 
prominent citizens of both parties in a public 
statement given out the week preceding the 
election. In this statement mention was made 
of the fact that New York state had recognized 
Supt. Emerson’s ability and experience in edu- 
cational affairs by making him one of the fif- 
teen members of the board of state examiners. 

T. H. Harris, state superintendent of educa- 
tion of Louisiana, has been nominated to suc- 
ceed himself in office. He is without opposition 
in the Democratic primary to be held in Jan- 
uary and will no doubt be elected. 

A night school has been opened under the 
direction of the Topeka, Kans., school board. 
A want of funds has, however, compelled the 
authorities to charge a monthly tuition fee of 
one dollar and the enrollment has been greatly 
reduced over the previous years. 
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Judge Greeley Whitford, of the district court 
of Denver, has denied an injunction to the local 
high school fraternities and sororities who have 
been seeking to prevent the board of educa- 
tion from dissolving their organizations. 

Drastic reorganization of the county school 


administration system in California is de- 
manded in a resolution adopted recently at the 
close of the gathering of the Northern Cal- 
ifornia Teachers’ Association at Chico. The 
resolution calls for the appointment of a num- 
ber of state superintendents of rural educa- 
tion, who will have supervision of the country 
school work; the appointment of a deputy state 
superintendent, to have direct charge of high 
school work, and for adequate state support for 
agricultural, industrial and domestic economy 
schools throughout the state. 

Attorney-General Honan of Indiana has ren- 
dered several interesting opinions on questions 
in school law to Charles A. Greathouse, super- 
intendent of public instruction of the Hoosier 
The attorney-general says that where a 
board of county commissioners has authorized 
a county superintendent to appoint an assistant, 
under an act of the recent general assembly, and 
the appointee has been named, the county super- 
intendent may mandate the county council to 
appropriate money for the assistant’s salary. 
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‘Lhe query was based on a condition in Sullivan 
county, where the county council refused to 
make such an appropriation. 

In another opinion it was held that where a 
school has been closed because of an order by 
a board of health, the teacher may collect his 
per diem for the days the school is so closed, 
provided the teacher were able to fulfill his 
duties had the school not been closed. The 
query was based on conditions in a number of 
places in the state where diphtheria epidemics 
have brought about closing’ orders. 

Must Reside in City. 

All school teachers employed by the board of 
education of San Francisco must reside within 
the city and county. Such, in effect, is the rul- 
ing of the California supreme court, rendered 
recently in an opinion sustaining the appeal 
of the board of education and declaring a reso- 
lution passed some time ago requiring teachers 
to reside within the city and county to be valid. 

Backed by other teachers residing in Oak- 
land, Margaret M. Stewart, an _ instructor, 
brought suit in the supreme court to have the 
board of education’s resolution declared void 
some time ago. Her objections were based main- 
ly on the grounds that the enforcement of the 
resolution would require another qualification 
of instructors. The claim was also made that 
the board is a state institution, and therefore 
living within the state would entitle a teacher 
to the right to be employed by the board. The 
superior court upheld her, but the supreme jus- 
tices took a different view. 

The higher tribunal in its opinion maintained 
that while the board has the right to establish 
all necessary rules and regulations to properly 
govern the school system, according to the pro- 
visions of the state laws it also has the right to 
exercise such rules as are provided by the city’s 
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charter, notably that requiring aJl municipal 
employes to live within the municipal bounda- 
ries. 

The court referred to danger of tardiness 
occasioned by transportation delays, and wound 
up the opinion by declaring the resolution to 
be one intended for the benefit of children and 
parents, and not for the restricting of a teach- 
er’s residence. About fifty teachers have been 
affected by the ruling. 

School District Government. 

The educational law held to place on the com- 
missioner of education the full control of the 
district schools and trustees, and to require him 
to strictly enforce the laws applicable thereto. 
—In re O’Neil, N. Y. Sup. 

Under the New York education law, secs. 95, 
880, the removal of a district school trustee by 
the commissioner of education held for a viola- 
tion of duty and not reviewable by the courts. 

In re O'Neil, N. Y. Sup. 

School District Property. 

The Illinois laws of 1909, p. 416, having 
reference to the licensing of school books, is 
rendered wholly invalid by the invalidity of 
for its purpose cannot be accom- 
plished without that section.—Polzin v. Rand, 
MeNally & Co., Il. 

The Illinois laws of 1909, p. 416, providing 
for the licensing of school textbooks, held not 
to be in conflict with the constitution (art. 8, 
sec. 1), requiring the legislature to provide a 
publie school system.—Polzin v. Rand, McNally 
& Co., Il. 

The legislature has the power to compel pub- 
lishers to license their books as a condition 
precedent to their sale for use in the public 
schools.—Polzin v. Rand, McNally & Co., Til. 

The Illinois laws of 1909 (p. 419, sec. 6), 
held to require advertisements for bids of school 
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books to be published in newspapers of general 
circulation if each district or city, and hence 
invalid as impossible of performance.—Polzin 
v. Rand, McNally & Co., Ill. 

Teachers. 

Where funds for payment of teachers’ salaries 
have been wrongfuily disbursed by school trus- 
tees, judgment against school districts for the 
unpaid portion held error.—Stephenson _v. 
Camp, Tex. Civ. App. 

School directors have no power to hire wag- 
ons and make contracts for the hauling of chil- 
dren to school.—Mills v. School Directors of 
Consol. Dist. No, 532, Ill. App. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE STATE ED- 
UCATIONAL SYSTEM. 
(Continued from Page 12) 
have recently passed laws effecting an increase 
in the term. 

IV. Salary—The state superintendent’s sal- 
ary varies from $1,800 in South Dakota to 
$10,000 in New York and New Jersey. 

state(s) pay(s)........$ 1,800 
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The average salary paid the state superin 
tendent in forty-seven states is $3,347. 

A well marked trend is observable with refer- 
ence to the office of state superintendent in the 
direction of adding dignity and authority to 
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the office. This is particularly shown in recent 
extensions of term, larger salaries, and in great- 
ly inereased responsibility and power with ref- 
erence to the public schools. If the present 
movement continues, as it should and no doubt 
will, the state superintendency will easily be- 
come the most important administrative office 
in our educational system. 
The State Board of Education. 

The functions of the thirty-seven state boards 
of education vary greatly. In some states they 
are merely advisory bodies of no particular im- 
portance. In Michigan the constitution gives 
to the state board of education the general 
supervision of the state normal schools, and 
the statutes have added certain duties connected 
with the granting of teachers’ certificates and 
with the examination of textbooks in physiology 
and hygiene. In a number of other states, like 
Utah, the general control and supervision of 
the public school system is vested in the state 
board of education, no jurisdiction over higher 
institutions being given. In still others, of 
which Washington is a type, the activities of 
the state body extend to all classes of state 
educational institutions and schools, though 
not to the exclusion of boards of trustees for 
the individual institutions. In Oklahoma the 
state board of education has entire control not 
only of the publie school system, but of all 
higher education as well. 

The manner of selecting the members varies 
as widely as the functions of the body. In 
some cases, certain state officers constitute the 
board—in Texas, the governor, the secretary of 
state, and the comptroller, with the state super- 
intendent of public instruction as its secretary. 
In other states the heads of certain educational 
institutions are ex-officio members of the board, 
and in many cases the governor appoints some 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


or all the members. In Michigan the board is 
elected by the people. In West Virginia the 
state superintendent appoints the members of 
the board. In most states the state superin- 
tendent is either the president of the board or 
its secretary. 

(Concluded in January issue) 


FOR ACCREDITED LIST OF SOUTHERN 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Plans for the creation of a commission to 
prepare a list of accredited high schools of the 
scuthern states, from which a certificate will 
admit students to colleges and _ universities, 
were begun at the recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
Southern States at Birmingham, Ala. The as- 
sociation adopted a resolution for the creation 
of such a commission. 

There are in several southern states lists of 
accredited high schools from which students, 
with certificates, can obtain admission into col- 
leges and universities of their states. Under 
the proposed plan of the respective members 
of the association at the Birmingham meeting, 
students from accredited schools of other states 
can be admitted, provided they hold certificates. 

The association also adopted a resolution con- 
demning the alleged practice of solicitation by 
colleges and universities of students who had 
not finished their high school courses. The 
plan for the southern commission is outlined 
in the following resolutions: 


Resolved, there shall be a committee com- 
posed of two members from each state to be 
named and approved by the executive com- 
mittee of this association for a term of three 
years. One of these members shall be the in- 
spector of schools, usually connected with the 
state university; the other shall be the repre- 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, NILES, MICH. 


dors, stairways and exits throughout. 


NEW GRADE SCHOOL, NORWAY, MICH. 


sentative of some other college or school belong- 
ing to this association. 

Second. It shall be the duty of this com- 
mission to agree upon a uniform blank of re- 
ports of high school principals, relative to or- 
ganization, teaching force, attendance, library, 
laboratory and other equipment. 

Third. This commission shall also prepare 
a uniform certificate blank for admission to 
college which may be used by all members of 
the association. 

Fourth. The commission shall describe and 
define unit courses of study in the various high 
school programs, based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Carnegie foundation and the rules 
of this association as herein prescribed. 

(1) The minimum standards for accredit- 
ing shall be four-year course of study embrac- 
ing at least fourteen Carnegie units; (2) three 
teachers possessing each a college degree from 
an approved college, or at least its equivalent, 
and giving all their time to high school in- 
struction; (3) recitation periods at least forty 
minutes in length and a school year of thirty- 
six weeks; (4) buildings, library, laboratory 
and other equipment essential for good teach- 
ng of the subjects. 

In every ease, however, the character of the 
work done by a school must be the determining 
factor in accrediting. By personal visits by 
the inspectors, by detail reports from the prin- 
ipals and by the records made by the students 

colle re, the character of the school’s work 
hall be from time to time determined. A 
school shall be 
list for failure to maintain the above standards. 

Fifth. Each state committee shall prepare a 
list of accredited schools for the state, accord- 
ng to prescribed regulations and furnish the 

ime to the commission at its appointed annual 
eeting. 


removed from the accredited 
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NEW HIGH AND GRADE SCHOOL, IRON RIVER, MICH. 


A few of the well arranged, and substantially constructed, High and Grade School Buildings recently erected 
from plans, etc., furnished by JOHN D. CHUBB, Architect, Suite 816-818 Chicago Opera House, Chicago, Ill. 


These as well as many other school buildings planned by said architect embody special and careful study as to details and conveniences, also arrangement of rooms and require- 
ments as called for in the latest ideas of school building, as well as careful supervision. The cost of construction in every case being one of the principal features, the same not exceeding 
11 cents per cubic foot on the total completed cost, including heating, ventilating and plumbing and all permanent fixtures with fireproof inside walls and partitions and fireproof corri- 











Sixth. From the list thus submitted, the 
commission shall at its annual meeting select 
the schools which shall constitute the southern 
list of accredited schools. Copies of this list, 
when made up, shall be furnished to the mem- 
bers of the association before May 1 of each 
year. 

Seventh. The colleges belonging to this as- 
sociation shall report to the professor of sec- 
ondary education, or high school inspector by 
February 15 of each year, any cause of lack 
of preparation of, or other information relat- 
ing to, students coming from schools in his 
state on blanks prepared by the commission. 
These reports, after having been reviewed by 
the representatives of the commission in the 
state, shall be forwarded in tabulated form to 
the schools interested by the above officer, and 
also laid before the commission. 

The report is signed by Prof. James J. 
Doster of the University of Alabama, Prof. EF. 
C. Brooks of Trinity College, and James J. 
Stewart of the University of Georgia. 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. 

York, Pa. The trade school, conducted on 
the co-operative plan in connection with local 
machine shops, has been opened for the second 
year. The boys alternate between shop and 
school, spending thirty weeks in the former 
and twenty weeks in the latter. Fifty-two boys 
are enrolled in the first year and thirty-eight 
in the second year. 

A trade school for girls has been opened at 
Worcester, Mass., with an enrollment of 
seventy-five young women. Classes have been 
organized in power-machine sewing, dressmak- 
ing and millinery, cooking and laundry work. 
As the school grows, it is proposed to enlarge 
the scope of the instruction, and to add such 


new courses as may be demanded. 





NEW HIGH SCHOOL. ESCANABA, MICH. 


The present purpose of the school author- 
ities is to provide two-year courses for 200 
girls. The school terms are to begin late in 
September and to continue for seven months. 
It is interesting to note that tables and chairs 
for the school were manufactured in the Wor- 
cester Boys’ Trade School and that the stu- 
dents of the same institution made all the neces- 
sary repairs and alterations on the buildings. 

The vocational schools of Greater New York 
registered, during the opening week of the 
school year, 882 students, an increase of 259 
over the enrollment of last year. 

A new course of study in German has been 
introduced recently in the public schools of 
Cincinnati, O. Special stress is piaced upon 
teaching the language so as to avoid the cor- 
ruptions common in America, and practice in 
speaking and writing are insisted upon. 

Agriculture has been added to the science 
course of the Skowhegan, Me., high school. 

Laenas G. Weld, formerly dean of the col 
legiate department of the Iowa State Univer- 
sity, has recently begun an extended investi- 
gation of trade and technical schools in the 
United States and Europe. Mr. Weld was last 
May elected principal of the proposed Pull- 
man Manual Training School to be established 
at Pullman, Ill. The school has an endow- 
ment of $1,200,000 left by the late Geo. M. 
Pullman. 

Maine. 


act to encourage industrial education, passed 


In compliance with the terms of an 


by the last legislature, the trustees of the nor 
mal schools of Maine have taken steps to intro- 
duce, immediately, into the several normal 
schools courses in domestic science. 

Courses in manual training are already in 
operation in all of the normal schools. It is the 
purpose of the trustees to extend the normal 
training course in the Gorham Normal School 
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one year, so as to afford an opportunity to per- 
sons who may desire to qualify as directors in 
that branch. 

The course in household arts in Farmington 
Normal School will be so extended as to provide 
opportunity for persons who wish to qualify as 
directors of domestic science. A general direc- 
tor of broad experience has been engaged to su- 
pervise the course. Under the direction of State 
Superintendent Payson Smith, this director will 
be at the service of local school authorities de- 
siring advice relative to the introduction of this 
course. 

The course at Farmington will cover three 
years’ work. The aim is to make it practical 
and applicable, not only in towns and villages, 
but in rural districts as well. The first year’s 
work will consist of elementary sewing, gar- 
ment making, textiles, elementary cooking and 
table service. The second year’s work consists 
of advanced cooking, menu making, marketing, 
laundry work and dressmaking. 

Students having taken the two years’ course, 
or its equivalent, and found to be especially fit- 
ted for work in domestic science, may take the 
third year’s course, thus fitting themselves to be 
domestic science teachers. Actual practice in 
teaching will be given in the model classes of 
the normal school. 

Superintendent F. H. Beede of New Haven, 
Conn., in announcing the evening industrial 
classes for 1911-12, recently made plain the pol- 
icy of the board of education to favor ap- 
prentices and journeymen in the trades offered. 
The courses include instruction in machine 
shop practice and tool-making, joinery, cabinet- 
making, wood-turning and patternmaking. As 
much as possible individual attention is given 
the students to enable them to overcome dif- 
ficulties and thus increase their efficiency and 
earning power. Mathematics is a part of the 
machine shop courses. 

A trade school for boys and girls has been 
opened in Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Providence, R. I, Under the direction of 
Superintendent R. J. Condon, a “home-mak- 
ing” school has been opened for the purpose 
of teaching girls, in a practical manner, the 
details of household economy. An old house 
has been rented and is now being renovated, 
decorated and furnished by the girl students 
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of the Technical high school. Classes have 
been formed for late-afternoon and for even- 
ing sessions, to which girls working in stores 
and factories are admitted. Sewing and mend- 
ing, cooking and serving, washing and ironing, 
the care and cleaning of the various rooms of 
a home, economy in buying and hygiene and 
eare of the sick will be the main subjects of 
study. To these will be added courses in read- 
ing calculated to give girls an appreciation of 
the problems of living, good literature, ete. In 
speaking of the school, Mr. Condon has said: 

“The great problems of education are to 
teach boys how to support homes and girls how 
to properly care for them. I believe that neither 
of these things can be adequately accomplished 
through the traditional school alone. The boys 
who are to enter the industries must receive a 
part of their instruction through the industrial 
establishments themselves, and the girls must 
be taught home duties through the performance 
of household occupations. 

“The extension of the co-operative school and 
shop plan upon which we have entered is full 
of promise, on the industrial side, for both 
boys and girls. The organization of the home- 
school in direct co-operation with the homes 
themselves affords an opportunity for educat- 
ing girls not in the wage-earning occupations, 
but in the home making pursuits for which 
there is an even greater need of training, for 
we must strive to maintain the standards of 
our American homes by supplying that teach- 
ing which the mothers once gave but which is 
now lacking in many homes.” 


A Danger in Vocational Schools. 

A significant article in the New York 
“Times,” of September 25, entitled “Vocational 
Training a Menace to Universities,” and written 
by Dr. Andrew F. West of Princeton, gives 
not only a new and larger vision of the sub- 
jt et itself, but a possible reason for the author’s 
refusal a few years ago to succeed Henry S. 
Pritchett as president of the Institute of Tech- 
nclogy. It is perhaps natural that the dean of 
a great graduate school, accustomed as he is to 
dealing with culture and the humanities in 
general, should not be in thorough sympathy 
with that movement which makes a living a 


chief object of an education. And so we are 


An Important New Text Book 
PRODUCTIVE FARMING 


By PROF. K. C. DAVIS, of Rutgers College 





din active preparation) 


The author has had many years of practical experience investigating 
farming problems in various parts of the country. In addition to this, 
knowing through his class work the needs of the students, he has been 
able to produce one of the most practicable and teachable text-books 
on this subject. Dick C. Crosby, of Washington, has been good enough 


to review the manuscripts, making some valuable suggestions, which 
have been incorporated. 


Illustrated with over 300 cuts in the text. 





J. B. Lippincott Company, punapeve: 


PHILADELPHIA 


Have you read the report of “The Committee of Eight’’ on the 
teaching of elementary history? 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


Books One and Two (4th and 5th grades) and 


THE STORY OF THE OLD WORLD 


(6th grade), follow exactly the recommendations of that report. 


THOMPSON BROWN COMPANY 


Indianapolis, New York and Boston 


hardly astonished to find Dr. West in the ranks 
of those who see a possible danger to state and 
country in the present tendency toward the 
practical. 


So long as it remains true that men shall not 
live by bread alone, according to Dr. West, all 
men, so far as they can get a chance, should be 
trained to be breadwinners and—something 
more. 


“It is this ‘something more’ which has 
always measured and we may well believe will 
always measure the difference between subjec- 
tion and freedom, between the man who cannot 
rise in the intellectual and moral seale and the 
man who can. As a mere matter of national 
economy it pays a nation to have as many as 
possible of its citizens educated.in ‘something 
more’ than breadwinning. It pays to have 
well-educated men in great abundance for the 
sake of order and tranquility, for the increase of 
rational wealth, for the diminution of crime, 
for the measureless material benefits which 
flew from the spread of intelligence and en- 
lightenment. It is this ‘something more’ which, 
in the last analysis, makes the difference be- 
tween the higher and lower forms of civiliza- 
tion. 


This “something more,” then, is the keynote 
of the article. Sounding it again and again, 
Dr. West warns the universities that they are 
menaced now as never before by the assaults 
of practical training, assaults which aim not 
to add to liberal education, but to place it in 
a position of hostile rivalry. The result already 
is the death in some instances of the liberal 
studies. “The obvious, the particular and the 
immediately useful,” says the author, “have to 
a large extent driven out the studies of uni- 
versal value, studies slowly acquired, tonic to 
thought, widely applicable, lifelong in their 
value and indispensable to the highest civ- 
ilization.” In other words, the cheaper metal 
is driving out the gold. 

Dr. West does not deny that there should be 
a place inside and outside the universities for 
technical and vocational training. But he con- 
tends that it should not be placed in a position 
which destroys or even imperils the liberal arts 
and sciences, which he calls the very soul of 
university life. 
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THE HORACE MANN READERS 


continued stories naturally broken up into lesson units. 


This results in a three fold 


First: Cumulative interest arising from continuity of thought. 


Second: Ease in reading, the result of a cumulative vocabulary. 


Third: Convenience in teaching. 


They contain valuable aids to teaching and learning, viz., phonic exercises and charts, word- 
groups, and word lists, placed in the readers where they impress the children and minimize the 


labor of the teachers. 


These points constitute the essential difference between supplementary readers and basal 
readers, which the Horace Mann Readers are. 


The Authors of this Series are: 


Walter L. Hervey Ph. D., Member of the Board of Examiners, Department of Education, New York City, and 
Melvin Hix, B. S., Principal of Public School, No. 9, Astoria, New York City. 


Primer, 30 cents; First Reader, 32 cents; Second Reader, 40 


NOW READY 


Teachers’ Manual, nearly ready. Fifth and Sixth Readers to follow soon. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, 


Fourth Avenue and 30th Street 


vs 
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SCHOOL 


Approximately 6,500 men and women are 
enrolled in the night schools of Cincinnati, 
O. In addition to the elementary branches for 
foreign-born, and others whose early school- 
ing has been defective, the most popular 
ecurses offered are industrial in character. 
One entire school has been limited to machin- 
ists for practical instruction in mechanical 
drawing, machine-shop practice, mathematics, 
etc. In the high schools, such courses as 
dressmaking, cooking, carpentry, woodturning, 
forging and electrical work, machine-shop, me- 
chanical and architectural drawing and gym- 
nesium work are predominant. 

The school board at Akron, Ohio, has opened 
evening classes in the two high schools. In- 
struction is offered in the regular academic 
subjects taught in the elementary schools; and 
in mechanical drawing, shop mathematics, 
bookkeeping and other commercial branches. 

Evening classes with an enrollment of over 
300 students have been opened at Dayton, O. 
The vocational branches, bookkeeping and sten- 
ography, machine-shop practice and mechan- 
ical drawing, patternmaking, cabinet work, 
shop mathematics are the most popular. The 
regular high school subjects are also taught. 





The cost of the evening schools conducted 
for immigrants and young people who desire 
to add to their education has recently caused 
a debate in the school committee of Provi- 
dence, R. I. It was shown that the average 
cost of the day schools is $31.49 per pupil, 
while the evening classes cost the sum of 
$21.42 for each student enrolled. It was pointed 
out that while the evening schools are in ses- 
sion but 200 hours per year the day classes 
are open 1,020 hours. In other words, the day 
schools give about 400 per cent. greater serv- 
ice at one-third the cost. As a cause for the 
conditions it was pointed out that all evening 
schools involve a much higher expense than 
day schools. Classes are smaller and periods 
shorter and the enrollment drops off toa great 
extent during each term. To offset this, how- 
ever, progress of evening students is far more 
repid than that of children and the effects of 
teaching are more lasting and more valuable 
in that a class of persons is benefited who 
cannot be reached through any other means. 

Lowell, Mass. The school committe has re- 
cently refused to make the tenure of evening 
school instructors permanent after three years’ 
service. The regular day teachers hold office 
continuously after three annual re-elections 
but the committee did not think it advisable 
to extend the same privilege to the corps of 
the night schools because of the short terms 
taught. 

The rate of tuition for non-resident students 
of the evening classes at Washington, D. C., 
has been fixed at $4.50 per term. Previous to 
the present year no charge was made. The 
large number of students from other states at- 
tending the sessions caused the board of educa- 
tion to act. 


Brockton, Mass. 


Upon recommendation of 


cents; Third Reader, 48 cents; Fourth Reader, 55 cents. 


& CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK 


the evening school committee, the board has re- 
duced the length of the evening high school 
courses from eight to four years. The faculty 
ot the school found that many students are dis- 
couraged from continuing because the prospect 
of eight winters of study is hopeless to them. 
The committee has, therefore, rearranged the 
courses so that certificates will be awarded after 
four years. To make the evening school more 
attractive gymnasium classes have been formed 
for the boys and cooking is taught the girls. 

Five evening schools offering instruction in 
trade and industrial branches have been opened 
by the Minneapolis board of education. 

Jackson, Mich. A night school has been 
opened for foreigners who want to study Eng- 
lish and for young men and women who desire 
to take up industrial and commercial branches. 
Machine shop practice, electrical construction, 
bookkeeping and business English, sewing and 
cookmg are offered. A fee of one dollar is re- 
quired of all students to be refunded to such as 
attend 80 per cent of the sessions. 

W. S. Field, director of the Boston evening 
schools, has-recently expressed the opinion that 
evening schools for foreigners should be open 
all year around. Not only would the new ar- 
rivals learn our language and customs quicker 
by receiving instruction continuously, but they 
would also be inspired to complete their courses 
which are now broken by four or five months’ 
vacations. 


Terre Haute, Ind. Instruction in manual 
training has been extended to all the boys in 
the elementary schools by an order of the 
school board. Schools which are not equipped 
with benches and tools send their pupils to 
centers distributed throughout the city. 
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Home Geography and Type Studies. 

By A. FE. Frye. 116 pages. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

This little book of geography is to please very 
young children. It is filled with interesting pic- 
tures and these are certainly attractive to the 
young. There are many type studies of the chil- 
dren of other lands. The book contains 
good maps. 


some 


The Progressive Road to Reading. 

Book IV. By Georgine Burchill, Dr. 
Ettinger and Dr. Edgar D. Shimer. 284 pages. 
Price, $0.50. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

It may safely be said that this fourth book 
of the Silver, Burdett series of readers is the best 
yet published. The compilers aim at making it 
interesting to the young reader and of inculcating 
a taste for reading that is really worth while. 
We believe that both these aims have been suc- 
cessfully accomplished. We read the stories with 
the keenest interest, and if the contents can hold 
an adult reader, it is safe to say that the child 
will be entranced. In each of the stories there is 
a strong plot interest behind which is a moral 
background unconsciously impressing its various 
lessons upon the plastic mind of the pupil. The 
diction is well chosen and idiomatically sound. 


William L. 


Heredity in Relation to Evolution 
and Animal Breeding. 

By William E. Castle, Harvard University. 
181 pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

This book treats of heredity chiefly for the pur- 
pose of improving stock, and for that reason, can 
be recommended to the scientific farmer and agri 
culturist. Two practical problems present them 
selves to the breeder; (1) how to make best use 
of existing breeds, and (2) how to create new 
and improved breeds better adapted to the con- 
ditions of present day agriculture. The book con- 
cerns itself with the second of these only. The 
author calls genetics a new science. Although the 
book seems to be somewhat inclined to favor the 
exploded theory of evolution, yet due credit is 
given to the Abbe Mendel as the father of the 
science of heredity, an honor which many authors 
of this class of books seem loath to pay. A useful 
bibliography is placed after each chapter. 


Thackeray’s English Humorists. 
Edited by Stark Young, University 
16 mo, cloth, 285 pages. Price, $0.35. 
o., Boston. 
The introduction to “The Humorists” contains 
an account of the life of Thackeray and a compara- 


of Texas. 
Ginn & 


’ 


tive chronological table of the twelve English 
humorists. Swift, Congreve, Addison, Steele, 
Prior, Gay, Pope, Hogarth, Smollett, Fielding, 
Sterne and Goldsmith are the twelve immortals 


To this 
notes, 
The 
rather than 
regarding the nu- 
and make them a 


who occupied the ready pen of Thackeray. 
edition are attached a large number of 
which are of great service to the student. 
purpose of the notes is to increase, 
satisfy the student’s curiosity 
merous suggestive allusions, 


starting point for more extensive reading. The 
essays themselves are remarkably interesting 
reading. 
Five Hundred Questions in Biology 
and Zoology. 

By S. C. Kimm, district superintendent, Her- 
kimer Co., N. Y. 41 pages. C. W. Bardeen, Pub- 


lisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 

This pamphlet has been 
questions asked in regents’ 
the past ten years. 


compiled from the 
examinations during 
It is made valuable to teach- 


ers by more than 2,500 references to ten leading 
textbooks on the subjects used in New York 
publie schools. 
On Life’s Highway. 

By Edward A. Bryant. Cloth, $1, net; limp 
leather, $1.50, net. Thos Y. Crowell Co., New 


York. 

It is said that in this strenuous age there is no 
room for poetry. Books of poetry, nevertheless, 
continue to be published with regularity. There 
must be among many a love of the muse which 
is alive and virile. Not only are new books of 
verse being issued from the press with certain 
regularity, but Anthologies of verse are published 
with more or less frequency, and meet with ap- 
proval. The one before us is a positive joy, both 
for the contents and the make-up. This volume 
is unique in that it is compiled for a certain class 


WEBSTERS NEW 
DICTIONARY 


THEMERRIAM WEBSTER 


It is a GIFT to be treasured, ad- Te 
mired, and used by all members of | 
the family. This NEW CREATION | 
is far more than a single volume, -— " 
more than a single gift. Itis truly | 
a library in one book, equivalent |; 
in type matter toa 15 volume en- | 
cyclopedia. 
he EW INTERNATIONAL is | 
unquestionably the one gift more 
than any other that a teacher will 


enjoy. 
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of men, namely, graduates, who are starting out 
to fight life’s battle. As a rule Anthologies are 
poor stuff, but this one is the brilliant exception. 
The selections are of positive value for their 
words of encouragement and advice as well as for 
their inspiration. The book comprises, first, 
selections of value by reason of their message of 
encouragement and exhortation to go forward 
bravely, and with confidencé and cheerfulness on 
Life’s Highway: secondly, selections valuable for 
the same advice contained in them, and finally, 
selections from classic writers which no educated 
traveler through life can well do without. Many 
beautiful lyrics are taken from college papers. 
The divisions are: “Words of Parting,’ “Good 
Counsel,” “Messages for Maids,” ‘‘Messages for 
Men,” “The Highway,” “Wayside Songs,” “Flights 
of Fancy,” and “Retrospective.” No more delicate 
Christmas present could be made than this book 
to a college friend or recent graduate. The cover 
is in green and gold, boxed. 


The Tudor Shakespeare. 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Edited by W. A. Neilson, Harvard University, 
and A. H. Thorndike, Columbia University. 158 
pages; Price, $.35 net. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, Chicago. 

What promises to be the most important edition 
of the poems and plays of Shakespeare published 
in single volumes during the past few years makes 
its appearance in the “immortal tragedy.” It is 
very appropriately called the Tudor Shakespeare 
and will take a very definite place among the edi- 
tions now in existence. It is welcome for several 
reasons. 

In the first place, the responsibility for the 
editorial work is divided between general editors 
who have over-seen all the work and special 
editors who have performed the basic or first 
editorial work on individual volumes. Naturally 
there will be harmony in the whole since the 
text used is the Neilson Text copyrighted in 1906 
by William Allan Neilson, Ph. D., of Harvard 
University. This gentleman now shares the re- 
sponsibility for the general editorship with 
Ashley Horace Thordike, Ph. D., of Columbia 
University. 

Added to these two general editors are the pro- 
fessors of English and dramatic literature in 
thirty-nine of the leading universities of the 
country. These special editors will prepare the 
introduction to the various volumes and also the 
notes, variant reading and glossary. Their names 
alone stand as a guarantee for an edition of 
Shakespeare of exceptional merit. 

Mechanically this copy of Romeo and Juliet 
promises very much. The frontispiece is made 
from a beautiful stone etching of Shakespeare 
after the portrait by John Taylor known as the 
“Chandos” portrait. The introduction is short 
and to the point. It is printed in two colors and 
covers just the topics of interest which are most 
vital. The fly-leaves are ornamented exquisitely. 
The printed pages of the play proper are splen- 
didly set. In a word the mechanical side is 
almost perfect. We welcome the Tudor Shakes- 
peare. 


“Here is A Gift That All Will Enjoy” 


It is useful, practical, authoritative, lasting, otteeaten. 
The gift longest to be remembered after the holiday season has 
passed. Why not give yourself the pleasure of owning and 


6000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The only Dictionary with the New Divided Page. 
WRITE for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. Mention this Journal and receive 


—G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIE 
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Being a Boy. 


By Charles Dudley Warner. Cloth; 188 pages; 
price $40. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Chi- 
cago. 


Even though this book was first copyrighted 
way back in 1877, the tale is fresh and compels in- 
terest from cover to cover It is augmented by 
photographs which add to the charm of the word 
picture. In fact, it is after all a description of 
country life and the experiences of a farmer lad. 


Cooper’s The Spy. 

Edited by Charles §8. 
415 pages; price $.50. 
Boston, Chicago. 

The Spy cannot be reprinted too often or pre- 
sented to the American school boy or girl often 
enough both as a piece of literature and a tale 
of historie interest. Added to a splendid intro- 
duction there are “Questions and Comments” 
which deserve the attention of every teacher of 
literature who might use this book. 


Polly Oliver’s Problem. 

By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Cloth; 212 pages. 
Houghton Mifflln Company, Boston, Chicago. 

If the addition of this little tale to the River- 
side Literature Series will contribute anything 
toward making it a classic, unquestionably this 
distinction is merited. It is a fresh, wholesome 
little story. Certainly it deals with an American 
situation more applicable to a school child than 
the classics dealing with unknown and uninspir- 
ing conditions of English home life. Any school 
official who has not read the book has not com- 
pleted his supplementary reading work. 


Thomas, Newton, Mass. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 


Cooper’s The Spy. 


Edited by Samuel Thurber, Jr. Cloth; 424 
pages: 25 cents, net. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, Chicago. 


This is the same old tale added to Macmillan’s 
Pocket Classics and edited in the same credit- 
able manner as the other books of this series. 
The notes are very good. The introduction fol- 
lows the general style of the classics and is just 
a little out of the ordinary. 


The Odyssey of Homer. 


Translated into English verse by Alexander 
Pope. Edited by Edgar S. Shumway, Ph. D. and 
Waldo Shumway, B. A. 468 pages. Price, $0.25, 


net. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

This new edition of Pope’s translation of the 
Odyssey is a welcome addition to Macmillan’s 
Pocket Classics. It commends itself especially by 
its fine print and convenient size to all admirers 
of the great bard of ancient Greece. An instruc- 
tive introduction on the Greek epics and the 
various points which bear on the genius of the 
poet and the life of the people of whom he sang 
se well, is a valuable aid for a better understand- 
ing of the poem. A summary of the contents is 
prefixed to each book and notes explanatory of 
the text are found at the end of the volume. To 
those who are interested in Homeric Literature 
the comprehensive book list will be suggestive and 
helpful. 
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Another Great Triumph 


jor the 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand | 


At the speed contest held at Buffalo, N. Y., August 29 and 30, 1911, 
under the auspices of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
both awards were won by writers of Isaac Pitman Shorthand as follows: 


Adams Trophy 


First—MISS NELLIE M. WOOD (Isaac Pitman) . 
Second—MR. NATHAN BEHRIN (Isaac Pitman) . 
Shorthand Writer Cup 


First— MR. NATHAN BEHRIN (Isaac Pitman) . 
Second -MR. W. B. BOTTOME (Pitmanic) .. . 


It is worthy of note that this was Mr. Behrin’s first appearance in a 
Many of his competitors — 22 in all—were veterans and 


speed contest. 
former champions of such contests. 


The above results establish the unquestionable superiority of the 


Isaac Pitman system. 


Write for particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for Teachers 


and a copy of “Which System.”’ 





ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West Forty-fifth Street 


Publishers of ‘‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,’’ $1.50 
“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,’’ 75c 
Adopted by the New York High Schools 





The latest important movement in School affairs is the 


development of 


Home and School Associations 


Dr. ELMER E. BROWN and DR. MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH 
have endorsed in Prefaces 


“HOME AND SCHOOL” |) 


By MRS. GRICE, as the suitable manual, telling how to form 
and conduct these Associations 


The price of this Book by mail, prepaid, is 45 cents 
Postage Stamps accepted 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Pus tisHERS 
124 N. Eighteenth St., PHILADELPHIA 





Average of Accuracy 
99.5% 
99.3% 


pupils. 


i the TEACHERS. 


95.5% 


New York, N. Y. 


|| THE ALN. 


32 Union Square, New York City. 
| 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





THERE !I8s 


| JOY IN THE WRITING CLASS 


WHERE THE 


Palmer Method Plan of Teaching Muscular 
Movement Writing is Followed 


TEACHERS TAUGHT FREE how to obtain RAPID 
TIRELESS PLAIN-AS-PRINT WRITING from all their 


AN INTRODUCTION OF THE PALMER METHOD 
OF BUSINESS WRITING carries the FREE COURSE to 


Seekers for specific information are asked to address 


our nearest office. 


PALMER COMPANY 


32 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II, 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


TIMES CHANGE 


And so do the Methods of Teaching Shorthand 


; Barnes’ Brief Course is the most thoroly up-to-date shorthand text-book—entirely 
different from others in its method of teaching Pitmanic shorthand. 


It is interesting—‘'Like a story book,”’ says a teacher. 

It is concise—contains only twenty-two lessons. 

It is complete—teaches all the principles. 

It combines a graded dictation course of business letters with the theory work, 


thus furnishing valuable business training thruout the course. 


mastered. 


It reduces the entire subject to such simplicity that it can be easily and quickly 


Publisht in both the BENN PITMAN and the GRAHAM System. 


Used in many prominent schools, such as the Lynn, Mass., High School, Atlanta, 


Ga., High School, Norfolk, Va., High School; the extensive chain of Heald Business 
Schools of the Western Coast; Duff's Colleges of Pittsburg and McKeesport, Pa.: 





“Chats by the Fireside.” 

A study in life, art, and literature, by Thomas 
O’Hagan, Ph. D. The Rosary Press, Somerset, 
Ohio. 147 pages. 

Dr. O'Hagan is the editor of the 
New World, of Chicago, and is well known in 
the literary world for his “Studies in Poetry,” 
“Essays Literary, Critical, and Historical,’ “In 
Dreamland,” “Songs of the Settlement,” etc., and 
when he puts any of his delightful sketches be- 
tween covers it is somewhat of a literary event. 
These “Chats” are some of the weekly lucubra- 
tions that are given to the public in the New 
World. They bear considerable resemblance to 
Canon Sheehan’s “Under the Cedars and the 
Stars,” although not so discursive, and possess a 
better grace of unity. These essays will prove a 
great assistance to the teacher and the student in 
the study of literature and art, and will certainly 
make a pretty and inexpensive Christmas present 
to a friend. 


Questions in Municipal Civics. 

Cornell Study Bulletins for Teachers No. 5. By 
Albert A. Giesecke, University of Cuzco, Peru. 
114 pages. Published by C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 
IN. Zs 

The Cornell Study Bulletins are a series of 
monographs relating to high school studies, and 
are intended to appeal to teachers. Each is com- 
plete in itself, and furnishes questions, sum- 
maries, references, study outlines, etc., in its own 
field. The present booklet of one hundred and 
fifteen pages is very interesting and helpful, 
covering every phase of city life, and city politics. 
Other volumes are in preparation and no doubt 
will be warmly welcomed. 


Macbeth. 

Edited by Brainerd Kellogg. 
Chas. E. Merrill Co., New York. 

A new and careful edition of any of Shakes- 
peare’s plays is always welcome. Kellogg’s Mac- 
beth is one of this class. It has copious notes 
on the text, and another set as topics for study, 
both of which will be found helpful to student 
and teacher. 


177 pages, $0.25. 


Principles of Education. 
Maryland State Normal 


By W. F. Jones, 


School, Baltimore, Md. 289 pages. Price, $1.10, 
net. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

Theory and practice can never unify until, 
among other things, our statement of the aim 
of education is worked out in terms of actual 
teaching. One of the most serious problems has 
been to get proper orientation by first defining 
the aim of education. Teachers are in need of 
guiding lines of sound theory in the form of 
fundamental principles which, we may say, consti- 
tute the science of education. These are some of 
the ideas expressed in the author’s preface, and 
with them in view he endeavors to state the aim 
of education in a form at once suggestive and tan- 
gible to teachers; to work out that aim in terms 
of actual schoolroom experience, and to give 
definite yet simple statements of a group of prin- 
ciples of education, and to reveal them as they 
are to be found in concrete in the schoolroom. 
Thus, he discusses the meaning of education, the 
subjects of study, motivation, utilization of the 
play impulse, the teacher as an influence, and 
methods. 


Stevenson’s Treasure Island. 

Edited by F. W. C. Hersey, 
versity. 16mo, cloth, 249 pages, 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The chief value of this Treasure Island, be- 
yond and above an excellent piece of book- 
making at a reasonable price, is the abundance 
of notes for the student, and also a glossary of 
sea terms, especially prepared for inland stu- 
dents who know nothing, or little of nautical 
terms. No man that ever lived took more pleas- 
ure in writing than Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
probably no man was ever more successful. Stev- 
enson’s writings never tire, and one is always 
pleased to see one of his stories brought out in 
good binding, type and paper and at a reasonable 
price. 

Dickens’ David Copperfield. 

Edited by Philo M. Buck, University of Ne- 

braska. 12 mo, cloth, 906 pages. Price, $0.70. 


Harvard Uni- 
Price, $0.45. 


Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Of all the novels of the Victorian period of 
English literature none seems better adapted for 
both intensive and supplementary reading than 
While it displays 


Dickens’ “David Copperfield.” 








Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebr.; the State Normals at Indiana, Pa., Emporia and 
Hays, Ks., and Valley City, N. D. 


Special Offer: A paper-bound copy will be sent free of charge to any shorthand 
teacher who desires to know more about this exceptional text-book. State whether 
the Benn Pitman or the Graham edition is desired. 


Barnes’ Typewriting Instructors keep up the standards of expert touch typewriting— 
accuracy and speed. Instructors in $1.50, $1.00, and 50c editions, adapted to various 
machines, including late models. 


Special examination rates to teachers. 


The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


2201 Locust Street 


many of Dickens’ faults of verbosity and lacks 
strict unity of plot, still it has so much mingled 
humor and pathos, and so many lovable, kindly 
characters that it will ever be a favorite for 
school reading. 

The aim of the editor of the present reprint 
in the Standard English Classics Series is 
throughout to present the novel with just enough 
help in the way of notes and introduction to en- 
able a student to read with understanding. 

Suggestive questions and summaries in the 
notes are given to enable those who are read- 
ing the work more or less intensely to make analy- 
ses of tue plot and the characters. The intro- 
duction attempts to give a picture of Dickens and 
to study him as a representative of his age. It 
is more of an appreciative essay than a formal 
biography. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

3y Rev. Henry N. Hudson. 
& Co., Boston. 

Hudson’s Shakespeare has been so well known 
for thirty years past that little or nothing can 
be added in the way of commendation or criti- 
cism. Teachers who have used volumes of the 
series in their classes will appreciate the present 
attractive reprint in the “Standard English Clas- 
sics” series. A few minor corrections have been 
made, but substantially the book is the same as 
the original edition. 

There is certainly a wealth of admirable com- 
ment and explanations. One is reminded of the Por- 
ter-Clarke First Folio Shakespeare. One is remind- 
ed, by contrast, of an opinion expressed by the late 
Richard Grant White—a critic of rare quality. 
He was asked what should be read while study- 
ing Shakespeare. He answered: “Read Shakes- 
peare. Don’t read anyone’s comments, criticisms, 
notes. Don’t read my notes.” <A touch of impa- 
tience, perhaps, gave emphasis to this answer— 
still it contains a deal of truth. 


253 pages. Ginn 


County uniformity of textbooks is making 
rapid progress in Illinois, according to reports of 
county superintendents. 

E. Steiger and Company, New York, have re- 
cently issued a “Book of Kindergarten Programs,” 
by Jane L. Hoxie. 
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Northampton, Mass. 
of Superintendent Congdon, the school com- 
mittee has adopted a rule on student activities. 


Upon recommendation 


It reads: “It shall be the right and the duty 
of the headmaster of the high school to exer- 
cise active supervision, regulation and control 
of all athletics, athletic organizations, class or- 
ganizations, literary societies, dramatic organ- 
izations, school publications, class publications, 
and all other activities carried on under the 
name of or in connection with the high school.” 

Providence, R. I. Since June of the present 
year the board of education has enforced a 
rule prohibiting collections in the schools: “No 
person shall be allowed to visit any school to 
make arrangements for or to give notice of any 
public exhibition, spectacle, concert or other 
amusement or for any purpose whatever not 
connected with the schools and their instruc- 
tion, nor shall any collection be made or con- 
tribution solicited from the pupils in any school 
by any teacher for any purpose whatsoever 
without the consent of the superintendent, and 
the superintendent shall report to the school 
committee at its next meeting the object of 
every collection or contribution authorized by 
him and the method employed for collecting 
the same.” 

Somerville, Mass. The school board has re- 
cently revised its rules so as to reduce the 
number of its committees from twelve to six. 
The duties of committees formerly overlapped 
to a certain extent and by the new combina- 
tion the work is considerably reduced for the 
members. 

Worcester, Mass. The school committee has 
ordered that beginners be admitted to the first 
grade but twice a year, at the commencement 
of school in September and at the opening of 


the mid-year term in February. At present 
children are admitted three times each year. 
New Bedford, Mass. The school committee 


has recently ordered that promotions shall be 
made regularly at the close of each term. Pupils 
of the first, second and third grades shall be 
promoted when deemed qualified by their teach- 
er and approved by the principal. Pupils who 
have attained an average of 70 per cent in their 
daily work and in examinations conducted by 
the principals shall be advanced to the next 


grade without question. Those not attaining 
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an average of 70 per cent as aforesaid in grades 
below Eight A may be advanced to the next 
higher grade by the principal if approved by 
the superintendent; provided, however, no pupil 
is advanced who has been but one-half year in 
a grade, and who has not attained an average 
of 65 per cent. 

Alameda, Cal. The school board has recently 
amended its rules so as to prohibit the dismissal 
of classes on Lincoln’s and Washington’s birth- 
days, Bird and Arbor day (March 7) Labor day 
and Columbus day. These holidays will be ob- 
served by appropriate exercises held in each of 
the school buildings. The board holds that this 
will make the days truly commemorative of 
these events and the men to be honored and 
will have a distinct educational value. At the 
same time the loss in the services of teachers 
and janitors will be avoided. 

COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Dec. 1-2. The National Association for the 
Study and Education of Exceptional Children at 


New York University, Washington Square, New 
York. 
Dec. 1-2. Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association at 


East Liverpool, O. 
benville; secretary, 
comerstown. 

Dec. 1-2. Oklahoma Academy of Science at 
Edmond, Okla. President, Dr. D. W. Ohern, 
Norman; secretary, M. M. Isley, Konkawa. 

Dec. 1-2. Central District Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Oklahoma at Edmond. E. M. Castle- 
berry, Marshall, chairman of executive committee. 

Dec. 1-2. Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 
at Columbia University, New York City. A. H. 
Quinn, secy., University Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Dec. 1-2. Central Association of Mathematics 
and Science Teachers at Chicago. H. E. Cobb, 
Lewis Inst., Chicago, president. J. F. Mills, 330 
Webster Ave., Chicago, Secretary. 

Dec. 2. Eastern Association of Physics Teach- 
ers at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
A. M. Butler, secretary, East Boston Mass. 

Dec. 19-22. Southern California Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Los Angeles. L. E. Armstrong, San 
Francisco, Cal., secretary. 

Dec. 26-29. Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Philadelphia, Pa. F. W. Robbins, 
president, Bethlehem, Pa. Dr. J. P. McCaskey, 
secy., Lancaster, Pa. 

Dec. 26-29. California 
say Section, at Stockton. 

Dec. 26-29. California State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (Bay Section), at Stockton. L. E. Arm- 
strong, Secretary, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dec. 27-28-29. New Jersey State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Atlantic City. Chas. B. Boyer, 
retary. 

Dec. 27-28-29. Washington State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at North Yakima. O. C. Whitney, sec- 
retary. 

Dec. 27-30. Texas State Teachers’ Association 
at Waco. R. G. Hall, president, Cleburne, Tex. 

Dec. 27-28-29. Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Great Falls. R. J. Cunningham, 
president, Bozeman. 

Dec. 27-29. Lilinois State Teachers’ Association 


President, R. L. 
Miss Neva 


Ervin, Steu- 
Tidrick, New- 


Teachers Association, 


sec- 
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at Springfield. Caroline Grote, secretary, Ma- 
comb. 

Dec. 27-28-29. Indiana 
ciation at Indianapolis. 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Dec. 27-28-29. Arkansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Little Rock. A. C. Millar, Conway, 
Ark., chairman of executive committee. 

Dec. 28-29-30. American Nature Study Associa- 
tion at Washington, D. C. Elliot R. Downing, 
secy-treas., University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Dec. 28-29-30. Wyoming State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Laramie. O. I. Blakesley, president, 
Rock Springs; A. D. Cook, chairman of executive 
committee. 

Feb, 27-28-29. Department of Superintendence, 
Department of Normal Schools and Council of 
Education at St. Louis, Mo. 

March 13-14-15. Central California 
Association at Fresno. 

March 22-23. North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools at Chicago. 

April 3-6. Inland Empire Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Spokane, Wash. 


State Teachers’ Asso- 
S. L. Scott, president, 


Teachers’ 


April 4-5-6. Alabama Educational Association 
at Birmingham. 
April 19-20. Central Missouri Teachers’ As- 


sociation at Warrensburg. 


Toned Down. 

During the past summer and fall the school 
board of Baltimore became involved in a con- 
troversy with the superintendent of schools, the 
mayor and others. The local press took a hand, 
quite naturally, in settling (?) the difficulties 
which had arisen and printed not only the news 
but interviews with citizens, editorials and long 
communications. 

One day a reporter of the “Sun” interviewed a 
prominent citizen who took much interest in the 
schools. According to the reporter he said: 

“No one can deny that the present imbroglio is 
disorganizing the schools and diminishing the ef- 
ficiency of the teachers. Reports that I have re- 
ceived from parents convince me that the experi- 
ments attempted by Mr. Van Sickle—the superin- 
tendent—have failed to improve the system or to 
benefit the pupils. Whatever the demerits of the 
old curriculum, it at least laid a firm foundation 
and gave the pupil a working knowledge of the 
fundamental branches. I believe a change in the 
office of the superintendent would be to the advan- 
tage of the schools.” The giver of the interview 
repudiated it. He said that wasn’t what he said 
at all. The trouble was apparently that he was a 
great deal braver when he was talking with the 
reporter than he was when he saw his remark: in 
print. So, he complained that he had been mis- 
quoted and the Sun obligingly printed verbatim 
what he had said to the reporter. Here it is: 
“Don’t talk to me about no Van Sickle. The 
scholars in the school don’t learn half what they 
used to. When I went to school things was dif- 
ferent. Today they waste their time on knittin’, 
mud pies and such damn monkey business. I 
heerd the other day that they don’t learn the 
children spellin’ at all any more. I’m in favor 
of cuttin’ out all that fancy stuff and givin’ ‘em 
something that'll stick to the ribs. Have a cigar? 
Say somethin’ good and strong. Tell ’em I’m 
against it.” 


Asbury Park and Atlantic City are among the 
New Jersey cities adopting the new Webster- 


Cooley Course in English (Houghton Mifflin Co.). 
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Let us prove to you how you can save 
money on the school books and supplies 
that you need for the coming year. The 
inexperienced ‘‘flit from flower to 
flower’’ in placing their book orders; but 
it is the part of wisdom to stick to us, and 
‘‘bunch your orders.’’ If you are not on 
our side, consider this as a personal in- 
vitation to step over. Our catalogue at 
your service. 
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Vacuum Cleaning 


By TuHos. D. PERRY 


A thorough discussion of the cleaning 
problem as applied to schools. Con- 
tains report on actual test of machines, 
ete. 24 mo., 48 pages. Single copies, 
15 cents, postpaid. 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 





School Board Journal 





WISCONSIN SCHOOL BOARDS MEET. 

A successful gathering of members of boards of education in the 
state of Wisconsin was held November 10th during the annual con- 23 
vention of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at Milwaukee. The 
meeting was presided over by Mr. A. S. Lindemann, member of the 
Milwaukee board of school directors. Mr. Lindemann in his opening 
address dwelt upon the importance of recent school legislation in the 
state, and pointed out the value of the board of industrial and agricul- that have adopted 
tural education, which has just been created. : 

The first paper read before the meeting was on the subject of School Benn Pitman Phonography 


Accounting, by Mr. H. W. Kircher of Dodgeville. Mr. Kircher dwelt in their Public High Schools during the 


is the exact number of new cities and towns 


In New England Alone 


at length upon the chaotic state of accounting as practiced by city present schoo! year (1911-19). 
boards of education and rural districts. He pointed out the need of This is only the increase for 1911. 
greater uniformity, and illustrated his point by relating the findings The total in New England runs to 
which he made in an exhaustive investigation of janitor service. His 

address was discussed by Assistant State Superintendent J. B. Borden, s 

who took up the problem from the standpoint of the state school depart- I 


ment. Mr. Borden urged that both financial and educational account- 
ing should be more consistent and more complete. At present there is 
much confusion in the financial reports made by school districts and Why not teach the Standard 
progress is much hampered because adequate and accurate information pow? You will sometime. 
is lacking. . 

Hon. G. D. Jones, of Wausau, discussed the weaknesses of high Publishs by 
schools. He pointed to the transient character of the teaching force, THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE 


And this is a sample of the whole country. 


especially among the men teachers, who used the position as a stepping COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
stone into one of the professions. BENN PITMAN, Founder. 


The movement to strengthen the secondary schools is practically of JEROME B. HOWARD, President. 
recent date, according to Mr. Jones. The public has awakened to the 
fact that efficiency is a necessity and that inducements must be made to _< . ) Sse Te 
secure teaching efficiency. It has also learned to avail itself of the 
schools by contributing a larger attendance and by allowing the pupils 
to remain longer. 





Statistics go to show that instruction is paid for more equitably 
and that the attendance of both the graded and secondary schools is 
proportionately larger than ever before in the history of the state. At 
one time the average term of the graded schools was twelve weeks, while 
now it is thirty-two weeks. The attendance at the high schools of the 
state has increased threefold in less than two years. The average sec- 
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ond and third-class city in Wisconsin pays more annually for high 





school instruction than is paid by the average small college in the state. 

The closing address of the meeting consisted of an interesting dis- 
cussion of the “Broader Use of School Buildings,” by Mr. Wm. L. 
Pieplow, member of the Milwaukee Board of School Directors. Mr. 


Pieplow’s paper will be reprinted in full in the January issue of the 
School Board Journal. ai2 
AN APPEAL FOR HELP. : - 


Prof. E. E. Balcomb, secretary of the National Committee on Agri- CRAYONEX 


cultural Education, has issued an appeal to the educators of the | nited The best 5 ct. box of colored crayons. 
States to support needed federal legislation which the National Com- 
mittee believes should be passed. He writes: Send for our new illustrated Art Catalogue. 


There is a bill before congress now known as the Dolliver-Davis- THE PRANG COMPANY. 
Page Bill (Senate Bill No. 3), which provides help for the teaching of ] "ew York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, —_—Dalilas. 
agriculture, domestic science and manual training in the public schools. 

The bill provides four million dollars a year for agricultural high 





schools, one million dollars for experimental stations in different parts 
of each state, and five million dollars for instruction in the trades 
and industries (this is especially for city schools), and home economics 
and agriculture for the rural high schools. In this way assistance will 
be given to practically all lines of public high school work. 

Write to your congressman and ask him for a copy of this bill. 
Look it over carefully and then ask your congressman to see the com- 
mittee having the bill in charge and ask them to report it favorably. By C. P. ZANER 

There is no reason why your school should not have this help. The ate? 7 oer waake: wae peotes 
children need it, and it is only a matter of local prejudice that keeps write well upon the board. Thirty illustra- 
them from receiving it. It is useless to argue that this amount of ions, See cach; by the cesen, 
money will make taxes higher and that congress ought not to make such ZANER & BLOSER CO. 
an appropriation. It seems to have been demonstrated over and — ae a 
again that congress will appropriate all the money they feel the country 
will bear anyway, and if it is not used for the public schools, it will 
probably go to building another battleship, or for some other equally SEND FOR CATALOG 


useless object. Talk this fact over with your educators. Find out all WILLIAM R. JENKINS co. 


you can about it and then do what you think is best. 651-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


It will be fully discussed at the meeting of the National Com- FRENCH | w. publish the Sawoeur, 
: . . . . . . Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
mittee on Edueation at the St. Louis meeting of the superintendents, a er well known methods 


f caching Mod Lan- 


February 27th, 28th and 29th. 





The application of several new school ordinances raising the salaries 


of teachers at Buffalo, N. Y., has recently given rise to some confusion [ |GHTING AND VENTILA- 
and it will be necessary to amend them, as the amount appropriated by TION are two vital problems 
the city would not be sufficient to pay the teachers. Supt. Emerson in schoolhouse planning. A solution 
) based on entirely new ideas will be 
> g : , , found in Mr. W. L. Nida’s monograph 
directors be allowed at the rate ot S100 increase each year tor four bearing the above title. Quarto, paper, 
years, and this is likely to be the outcome. It has been the contention 12 pp. Single copies, 10c. Address 


of the directors that they should receive the maximum salary imme- WM. GEO. BRUCE, Pub., Milwaukee, Wis. 
diately, which is $1,600. 


has recommended that the maximum increase of $400 to the four special 
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‘If a man preach a better sermon, write a better book, or build 
a better mousetrap than his neighbor, tho’ he hide himself in the 
wilderness, the world will make a beaten path to his door.’’ 





Why does Chicopee supply the Playground World | 
with All-Steel Playground Apparatus ? 


The answer is found in a little booklet we have recently pub- 
lished, entitled ‘‘ Experience.’’ Playground workers will find it of 





interest. Write 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. Inc. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


EDUCATION, THE MAKING OF A MAN. 
(Continued from Page 16) 

human knowledge, we find that truth every- 
where becomes truth in terms of character. 

This then is the full meaning of education 
the complete and symmetrical development of 
the whole man; a man that shall be in perfect 
possession of himself, able to think clearly, to 
feel deeply and to act with decision and cour- 
age; one in whose life the eternal principles 
of righteousness are obeyed, whose powers pro- 
mote the public good, and whose purpose is part 
of the purpose of God. 

Address to the Minnesota Associated Schoo! Boards. 


WHAT MORE CAN THE SCHOOLS DO 
FOR THE BOY. 
(Concluded from Page 20) 
should reform its system of education to con- 
form to the needs of society, each department 
of which is now so highly specialized that no 
youth can safely enter upon the producing part 
of his journey of life without some training 
fitting him for a special vocation. We cannot 
continue to import our skilled labor from 
abroad. The manager of a department store 
wishes to give his son a liberal education, that 
he may follow him in the business; sends him 
through the high school and through the uni- 
versity and, lo and behold, he comes back to 
the business unable to distinguish a piece of 
cotton goods from a piece of woolen. 
Reducing Non-Essentials. 

Yet another suggestion: A vast amount of 
time can be saved. I cannot go over this in de- 
tail but a few suggestions can be made. The 
youth in this country spends a vast amount of 
time to master the art of spelling, and even at 
that a majority of the students, even those who 
finish the university course, if you please, 
emerge as wretched spellers. Show me a Ger- 
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man or a Scandinavian with just an elementary 
schooling and educated in recent years who is 
not also a good speller in his own language. It 
is time that our system of spelling should be 
radically reorganized and simplified so that 
practically no time need be devoted to that sub- 
ject, and think of the enormous saving in time 
and energy, and undertake to calculate the 
value of that time in an economic way to the 
United States. Enough time can be 
saved to teach a trade. 

The subject of history can be simplified. Less 
of dates, less of heroes, less of battles and 
more of great historic events, more of cause and 
effect. Some of arithmetic can be eliminated. 
The masses have no interest in square and cube 
root, the tables of troy and apothecaries’ 
weights, for instance. Even the engineer uses 
tables instead of the mathematical processes. 

The subject of botany, for instance, if it is 
taught at all, should be taught rather with the 
idea of making it useful with reference to the 
known plants, corn, oats, wheat, potatoes, and 
the foul weeds and their properties. Riding 
through the country recently with a graduate 
of Harvard College, he pointed at some shocks 
of corn at the roadside and remarked upon 
the excellent crop of wheat in this country. 
This is, undoubtedly, an index to Bostonian 
culture. The city-bred youth, and especially 
the girl when she goes into the country in this 
agricultural state, prides herself because she 
does not know oats and wheat apart. It is an 
indication of refinement. 

The masses have absolutely no interest in 
the study of languages, either ancient or mod- 
ern, except English. We teach them and our 
youth studies them because it is fashionable. If 
some one should contend that they have some 
value, I answer that you are still wasting time 


here 
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because you can teach other things in their 
place which are of immensely greater value to 
the student economically and of equal value 
culturally. You say it is cultural. I say, that 
if so, it is because it is fashionable, because 
linguistic ability is held up as a sign of re- 
finement, as one of the keys that admits one 
to polite society. Also, the teaching of agri- 
culture, of mechanics, or any branch of voca- 
tional learning is as highly cultural as the phil- 
osophy of Aristotle and Socrates or the study 
of the language that permits the reading of 
the ancient writers. 
Broad Study Needed. 

To sum it all up, the wisdom of the legis- 
lature in granting state aid to high schools 
with the view to making them _ preparatory 
schools for the university is questionable be- 
cause it gives an impetus to education wholly 
in the wrong direction. The present high school 
should be sacrificed to the industrial school and 
the state aid should be withdrawn from the 
present high school and given to the industrial 
school. Some thoughtful and careful investiga- 
tion by a body composed not wholly of edu- 
cators, but made up largely of well informed 
men in actual touch with business and eco- 
nomic conditions should be made to determine 
whether it is wise to maintain the present high 
school at all and whether secondary education 
should not be entirely industrial and vocation- 
a]. These might inquire whether this reform 
i3 not needed in order to direct the great mass 
of our people into industrial occupations and 
whether preparation for the university and col- 
lege cannot be better and more economically 
provided by a separate preparatory school for 
the benefit of the very small percentage of our 
student body who attend it. A radical reform 
should be made in our system of education so 
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schools are 
vocational. 

I have in mind a few 
of vocational guidance. 
all that I would like to say, but 
the subject has been admirably treated by 
Meyer Bloomfield of the Vocation Bureau of 
Boston in a little volume entitled “The Voca- 
tional Guidance of Youth,” which should be 
in the hands of every member of every school 
board. Our youth, 
enters vocations by 


elementary and high 
coneerned to make them truly 

Yet another thought: 
words upon the subject 


iar as our 


I cannot say 


in the main, grows up and 
accident and chance and 
without competent guidance. A vast number 
of parents, especially in the larger cities, are 
utterly unfit to advise their mag as to what 
voeation they shall choose in life. The great 
body of our teaching force is “Tike wise of neces- 
sity incompetent to so advise, and this is not 
said by way of disparagement of our admirable 
teaching force, but rather to draw attention to 
the fact that they have neither the knowledge, 
training or experience to enable them to give 
They have no eontact with 
the business and industrial world. They know 
little about vocations and what they demand. 


competent advice. 


Vocational Guidance Needed. 

I have already outlined and demonstrated, I 
think, what I have termed the impetus given 
in the education of our college 
graduate business of 
eaching without 
except his schooling becomes 


youth. The 


who enters upon the 
any experience in the world 
the principal or 
the superintendent of our schools. It is natural 
that he should desire for his pupils the same 
rt of education that he has had; that his ad 
ice should be along the direction and impetus 
demonstrated. 
\nd were his disposition otherwise, he is not 
fitted—or, rather not fitted—to ad- 
se. I believe that the youth at 


riven to education as has been 


efficiently 


as early an 


ge as possible should be encouraged to choose 
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his voeation in life and that his energies in 
the way of education thereafter should be di- 
rected toward fitting him for that particular 
vocation. 

Now, let me suggest the enormous loss to the 
state that is entailed in educated misfits, phys- 
ical, mental and moral, nothing of the 
uneducated. I have in mind lawyers, 
engineers, mechanics and the few other occu- 
pations for which youth is educated at 
public expense, who are absolutely unfit either 
mentally, physically or otherwise for their call- 
Not only is the money spent in the edu- 
cation wasted, but the individual is not made 
t> produce for the state what he might have 
produced—is not an efficient economic factor. 
As to the professions, I am prepared to say 
that if it were possible to eliminate, at least, 
a large percentage of the unfit; to 
something more than mere educational require- 
would 
Poor lawyers and poor doctors simply 


to say 


doctors, 


now 


ings. 


demand 


ments, such a course certainly be ad- 
visable. 
make business for the good ones. 

In other it is at least worth 
iment to this 
waste in misfits all along the line cannot be, at 
profitably avoided. We should 
serious thought to the question as to 
body of 


profitably 


words, an exper- 


determine whether enormous 


least in part, 
rive 
whether a trained cannot be 
and 
education, 


experts 


secured employed sociologists 


of broad 
perience, a 


worldly ex- 
and 
deep and sympathetic insight into human na- 
shall be 


individual boy 


having large 


wide knowledge of vocations, 


to acquaint 
with the and girl, 
and his surroundings and 
and efficient advice to the youth 


ture—whose business it 
themselves 
his parents home 
give competent 
and his parents as to what occupation he shall 
Eliminate, if possible, the present aim- 
lessness of the schooling of the 


This thought is not new. 


choose. 


average youth. 
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with marked success in Boston. Let me give 
a concrete example: The stone cutters in Bos- 
ton are mainly Italians; a great many of them 
die of tuberculosis to which the occupation 
seems to expose them. Consequently, when an 
Italian boy in Boston wishes to enter that vo- 
cation, the Vocation Bureau has a careful med- 
ical examination made and unless the boy has 
a clean bill of health as to his lungs, he and 
his parents are advised against entering this 
business of stone cutting. This is an example 
from the physical side, yet it is apparent that 
such an observer can render much service in 
ascertaining the adaptability of the individual 
youth, give timely advice, and direct the im- 
petus of education in the right direction. 

In this age of boasted science we should be 
able to apply some scientific methods to the de- 
termination of the inclinations and adaptabil- 
to avoid the misfits, the 
misemployed, and the increase of that class, the 
result of modern methods, designated by the 
ugly term—the unemployable. 

(Address before Minnesota Associated School Boards). 


ities of our youth; 


Many prominent school officials attended the 
funeral of Frank T. Howard which took place 
October 27 in New Orleans. Mr. Howard had 
given to the city two handsome public school 
buildings and a large public library, known as 
the Howard Memorial Library. He also gave 
to the city a memorial hall to be used as a de- 
positary and museum of the Confederacy. Mr. 
Howard died in New York from the results of 
an operation for appendicitis. He was a son 
of Charles Howard, the founder of the Louisi- 
ana state lottery, which was driven out of 
Louisiana many years ago. He inherited from 
his father a fortune accumulated from the 
profits of the lottery. Mr. Howard, besides con- 
tributing to the cause of public education, gave 
liberally to many charitable institutions, 
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Urges Disinfection. 

The need of periodic disinfection of school- 
houses is pointed out by Robert L. Dixon, 
state health officer for Michigan, in a circular 
letter addressed to boards of education. Dr. 
Dixon writes: 

“Every school room in the state should be 
thoroughly disinfected each month of the school 
year, particularly during the winter months 
when the doors and windows are likely to be 
kept closed. The expense is very small and 
the actual work is inconsiderable. There are 
a great many proprietary disinfectant devices 
on the market. As a rule these should be 
avoided because they are generally inefficient 
and relatively expensive, together with offering 
a risk of fire. For school room disinfection, 
there is no method as good as the formalin and 
potassium permanganate method. This is done 
as follows: For each thousand cubic feet of 
room, provide 10 ounces of formalin and 5 
ounces of potassium permanganate. Close all 
the windows. Into a tin pail (10-12 quarts) 
pour the formalin and then add the potassium 
permanganate. Hurry out and shut the door. 
Leave the room closed for at least six hours, 
then open doors and windows and air out the 
room thoroughly. It is necessary to use a 
rather tall pail to prevent overflowing. In the 
ordinary sized schoolroom it would be better to 
divide the materials used into two or three por- 
tions, placing them in different parts of the 
room. Moisture of the air and surfaces helps 
to render the process more effective. In steam- 
heated rooms there is usually moisture enough. 
Formalin can be bought for about $1.00 per 
gallon, and potassium parmanganate for 15 
cents per pound. In rooms where scrubbing 
the floors, desks and walls is practicable, it is 
probably just as well, and less expensive, to ef- 
fect the disinfection by scrubbing with a solu- 
tion of bichloride of mereury in strength 1 to 
2000 or 5000, rather than using the formalin. 
Solutions of Lysol, or any of the cresol prod- 
ucts are usually effective, but the persistent 
odors are objectionable. 

“The best interests of the school health can 
be served by regular and thorough disinfection 
of the school rooms.” 

SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

Medical inspection of the private and pa- 
rochial schools of Milwaukee has recently been 
undertaken by the municipal health depart- 
ment, aided by volunteer physicians. The plan 
of inspection is based on that followed in the 
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public schools and is intended, primarily, to 
reduce contagious diseases, and, secondarily, to 
discover physical defects in the children. 

An open-air school for tubercular children 
will be opened shortly in Minneapolis under the 
auspices of the board of school directors. Lo- 
eal charitable societies will furnish funds for 
clothing and feeding the children. The visit- 
ing nurses’ association will provide for the 
services of a physician and nurse. 

The dental society of Racine, Wis., has re- 
cently volunteered the services of its members 
in conducting an inspection of the mouths of 
the pupils in the public schools. To further 
create an interest in the care of the teeth, a 
prize essay contest has been instituted for the 
grades above the fourth. 

Superintendent Frank B. Dyer of Cincin- 
nati has recently directed that the two open- 
air schools established in his city be housed in 
old portable buildings which have been remod- 
eled at small expense. The two side walls and 
the front of the buildings have been replaced 
by windows and awnings, but the ventilating 
stove and the wardrobe have been retained. It 
is proposed to use the stove for breaking the 
extreme chilliness of the air in very cold 
weather, and also for drying the clothing of 
the pupils when it rains. 

The New York board of education has asked 
for $30,000 with which to fit the public school 
buildings with sanitary drinking fountains. 
Since October first the law against common 
drinking cups has been in force and in the 
absence of funds, Superintendent of Buildings 
C. B. J. Snyder has ordered all drinking fau- 
cets temporarily reversed. No selection has 
been made as yet of a fountain which is to 
be the standard, because none of the makes 
offered have entirely satisfied the board of 
health. In the meantime, Mr. Snyder and his 
department are busy trying to devise a bub- 
bling cup which will meet all demands for 
health and will, at the same time, be inex- 
pensive and thoroughly practical. 

The Connecticut state board of education 
has recently begun a campaign for enlighten- 
ing school and health officers on the protec- 
tion of the health of school children. A cir- 
cular is being prepared, on the detection of 
contagious diseases, for distribution among 
teachers and school officials. 


Reading, Pa. The school board has recently 
decided to appoint a medical inspector and a 
nurse for the schools. The physician is to re- 
ceive a monthly salary of $50 and the nurse 
is to be paid $40. 

Dr. Herbert L. Wheeler, head of the New 
York board of education’s investigating com- 
mittee on teeth, reported in September that 
three-fifths of the city’s children are in need 
of dental treatment. Of 266,426 children ex- 
amined in the last school year, 94,630 were 
found to have defective temporary teeth, while 
60,620 had defective permanent teeth. 


Lynn, Mass. Upon advice of the city health 
authorities, common roller towels have been 
removed from the school buildings. 


Freeport, Ill. The Stephenson County Den- 
tal Association has recently undertaken a free 
inspection of the mouths of all children in 
the Freeport schools. The work of the dentists 
is voluntary and will, if beneficial in its re- 
sults, be a part of the regular medical inspec- 
tion conducted under the direction of the 
school board. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARY NOTES. 
Teachers’ Rights. 

In approaching a study of the problems of 
adequate salaries and old-age pensions, a com- 
mittee of the teachers’ association of Bristol 
county, Massachusetts, has laid down some in- 
teresting principles to guide its deliberations. 
It has declared in substance: 

1. That the best educational practice through- 
out the country clearly demonstrates that public 
school teachers have certain rights that can be 
defined and defended. 

2. That the first step toward obtaining those 
rights is to find out where we stand at present. 

3. That the next step toward obtaining them 
is to cultivate an intelligent public opinion with- 
in our own body in regard to these rights, and 
the methods for obtaining them. 

The committee believes that a teacher’s 
rights are those, and only those, that make for 
the best schools. They are convinced that the 
rights of teachers and the rights of the chil- 
dren for whom the schools are maintained will 
be best conserved when the following condi- 
tions obtain: 

1, Adequate salaries. 

2. Tenure of office during efficiency. 

3. Retirement funds, or pensions for superanu- 
ated teachers. 

4. Official recognition and representation in (a) 
Choice of textbooks; (b) Arrangements of courses 
of study; (c) Framing rules for the conduct of 
the schools. 


According to the committee the assertion of 
opinions, convictions and rights is more or less 
futile and’ unconvincing, unless the supporting 
evidence is submitted. The committee has, 
therefore, prepared an exhaustive report show- 
ing by comparison with other sections of Massa- 
chusetts and with other states that their 
“rights” are not adequately recognized, especial- 
ly so far as salaries and pensions are concerned. 
Definite recommendations are made for in- 
creases in the monthly salaries and in the meth- 
od of applying the state annuity fund laws. 
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Governor Dix of New York state on October 
30th approved the equal-pay bill by which the 
women teachers of New York City will receive 
salaries equal to those of the men doing like 
work. The law goes into effect on January 1, 
1913, and will increase the cost of the schools 
by upwards of $3,500,000. 

The salaries of teachers employed in the pub- 
lic schools of Hammond, Ind., have been mate- 
rially increased during the past six years since 
the schools have been under the supervision of 
Mr. C. M. McDaniel. The maximum salary 
of grade teachers has been raised during the 
period from $60 to $80 per month. High school 
teachers have been raised from a maximum of 
$80 per month to $1,100 per year. The prin- 
cipal of the high school received $1,200 per year 
six years ago and is now being paid $1,800. 
Grade principals were receiving $67.50 per 
month and now receive $1,000 per year. The 
salary of the superintendent has been increased 
from $2,000 per year to $3,300 and will ulti- 
mately receive $3,500 under his present con- 
tract. Even the janitors have not been for- 
gotten. Ejight-room buildings which formerly 
were paid at the rate of $40 per month are now 
receiving $75 per month. A large grade school 
that was rated at $75 per month now pays $175 
and another building that was fixed at $60 has 
been increased to $90 per month. 

During this period, however, the qualifica- 
tions demanded of applicants for teaching po- 
sitions has been materially raised. At the re- 
quest of Supt. McDaniel the board of educa- 
tion has laid down a definite, logical plan which 
all teachers must submit to before being el- 
igible for teaching positions. Professional 
training and experience are required in all 
eases and preference is always given to grad- 
uates of colleges and normal schools. 

Upon recommendation of Superintendent 
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Stratton D. Brooks, the Boston school com- 
mittee has abolished the title of “assistant in- 
structor” for women teachers and has advanced 
the seventy persons now holding this position 
to “instructors.” The change involves an in- 
crease in pay for those affected and means that 
they will begin with a minimum of $972 per 
year instead of $900. 2 

Similarly the school committee has voted to 
abolish the rank of instructor for men in the 
high schools, making those affected junior 
masters, to be placed on a scale that begins 
with a minimum of $1,476 instead of their 
present one beginning at $1,200 a year. 

A novel plan to defeat the professional loan 
shark has been devised by the teachers in the 
Stuyvesant high school, New York City. The 
Stuyvesant Teachers’ Club has been organized 
to encourage each member to save money dur- 
ing the year, and also makes it possible for 
him to borrow from the loan committee when 
in need. 

Thirty-nine teachers already have joined. 
Under the leadership of their president, Ed- 
ward Hollander, instructor of higher math- 
ematics, the club is growing rapidly. 

Each member is required to deposit $4 per 
month and is privileged to borrow therefrom at 
6 per cent interest. To date the amount de- 
posited is $1,915, of which $1,900 is outstand- 
ing on loans to teachers. At the end of the 
year the money on deposit is to be refunded to 
each member with his share of earnings. 

Scores of teachers in other high schools have 
requested copies of the constitution with a view 
to organizing similar clubs. 

Ansonia, Conn. The school board has adopted 
a new salary schedule for the elementary teach- 
ers. This calls for a minimum wage in the 
first seven grades of $450 and a maximum of 
$700. 
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WM. S. MACK HAS PASSED AWAY. 

William Stewart Mack of the firm of Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago, was stricken with par- 
alysis at Ann Arbor, Mich., November 18, while 
attending a game of football with his son. He 
never regained consciousness and passed away 
on Tuesday, November 21. The attending phy- 
sicians held that the shock which ended his 
life was due to a chill caused by exposure to a 
cold and damp temperature. 

Mr. Mack was born in St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
April 23, 1854, and came west in 1870, complet- 
ing his education in Illinois. He began life as 
a schoolmaster and served as teacher, principal 
and superintendent in some of the Illinois cities 
and finally drifted into the publishing business. 
While his headquarters were at Chicago, he main- 
tained his home at Aurora, located forty miles 
west of Chicago. 

Mr. Mack was a well known figure in the edu- 
cational publishing field of the middle west. For 
twenty years he was the western manager of the 
Prang Educational Company and for the past 
four years he was the head of the art educa- 
tion department of Scott, Foresman & Co. In 
his capacity as a manager who frequently went 
out into the active book field, he secured a wide 
acquaintance throughout the northwestern coun- 
try. 

The school system of Aurora was Mr. Mack’s 
pride and also his constant concern and source 
of interest. He served on the school board of 
that city for many years, introduced many re 
forms and brought about a high standard of ef- 
ficiency. He had settled views and convictions 
on school administrative questions as well as 
on modern methods of teaching and was ambi- 
tious that his home town should advance along 
the lines of accepted standards. 

No man was more highly respected in Aurora 
than Mr. Mack. His judgment was sought in 
all problems relating to the educational welfare 
of the community. He always responded in a 


high minded and unselfish manner. 
His contribution, however, to the cause of 
art education must be considered as his monu- 


ment. He worked incessantly for the promotion 
of the best thought and effort in this field. In 
a comparatively few years he had worked up an 
enormous demand for the Prang books in the 
middle west and secured a larger patronage than 
the eastern offices of his publishing house en 
joyed. 

But, he also concerned himself with the gen- 
eral educational progress of the west and be- 
came active with many of the things that make 
for better schools. His writings and addresses 
on school administrative topics delivered before 
educational gatherings were always rich in 
thought, valuable in suggestion, and models in 
diction. Many of these were published in pamph- 
let form and serve as valuable additions to the 
literature on school administration. 

The passing away of Mr. Mack will cause deep re 
gret in the hearts of the many who have had the 
good fortune to know him well. He was a rare 
type of man. His manner inspired not only con- 
fidence in his integrity and character, but he 
possessed that undefinable something in his man- 
ner which prompted his friends to confide in 
him and to seek his counsel and advice. 

A warm interest and concern in the welfare 
of his friends was a leading characteristic of 
his nature. It was an unselfish interest which 
sprung from a heart of large sympathies and a 
true brotherly feeling towards his fellow man. 

He is survived by his wife and three children, 
Mrs. Marion Mack Sheffield, of Florence, Mass., 
Miss Anna and Allen Mack of Aurora. 

The funeral took place from the family resi- 
dence at Aurora Thursday afternoon, November 
23rd. <A large number of educators and repre- 
sentatives of the Chicago publishing houses were 
in attendance at the services. 


AN IMPORTANT COMMITTEE. 

President Carroll G. Pearse of the National 
Education Association last month announced 
the appointment of the committee authorized by 
the active members of the association in San 
Francisco to consider and report upon the ques 
tion of teachers’ salaries, pensions, tenure of 
service, living conditions. 

The committee includes: 
Swain, Swarthmore College, 
chairman; Prof. Ernest C. Moore, Yale Univer 
sity, New Haven, Conn.; Miss Grace Strachan, 
New York City; President D. B. Johnson, Rock 
Hill, S. C.; Miss Margaret Haley, Chicago; Har- 
lan Updegraf, U. S. Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; James Ferguson, San Francisco. 

A better committee for the study of the teach- 
ers’ salaries could hardly be gathered. Chairman 
Swain has been a student of American educa 


President Joseph 
Swarthmore, Pa., 





WM. S. MACK 
Aurora, Il. 
Died November 21, 191! 


tional affairs for many years and is intimately 
acquainted with the situation in widely sep- 
arated sections of the country. Prof. Moore and 
Mr. Updegraf have been actively engaged in edu- 
cational administration for some time and are 
acknowledged experts. Miss Strachan and Miss 
Haley are best known as champions of the teach- 
er’s cause, in securing a better wage, and 
bring to the service of the committee the fruits 
of their broad experiences. Mr. Ferguson has 
been a factor in promoting the welfare of the 


profession on the Pacific Coast and can bring 
valuable testimony from his section. 
While the plans of the committee are not 


known, it is understood that the members will 
attack the problem with much vigor. Since the 
first committee on salaries made its report in 
1905, much progress has been made in the study 
of salary schedules and many sources of infor 
mation have been opened which were not acces 


sible before. Undoubtedly the United States 
Bureau of Education and the various state ed- 


ucation departments will place their records at 
the disposal of the committee and will co-operate 
with it in compiling reliable statistics. 

The committee will also have the active as- 
sistance of the teachers’ associations in the larg- 
er cities. A number of these organizations have 
done considerable work locally and can readily 
assemble facts on living conditions among their 
membership which are available through no other 
source, 


American Manufacturers Invited. 

The Russian Imperial Consul-General, Hon. V. 
Chichkiney, New York City, has made public an 
invitation to American manufacturers of school 
furniture and equipment: to make exhibits at an 
“International Educational Exhibition” in St. 
Petersburg. The exhibition will be held under the 
auspices of the Imperial Russian Technical So- 
ciety and will be devoted to showing articles for 
use in the “Organization and Equipment of 
Schools.” 

The exhibition will be opened on April 15, 1912, 
and will remain open for three months. It will 
be divided up into the following sections: 

1. School architecture. 

2. Furnishing of schoolrooms and hygienic con 
ditions of same. 

3. Schooiroom articles for the 
struction by demonstration. 

4. Equipment of laboratories, workshops and 
other school buildings for practical studies. 

5. Equipment of trade and professional schools. 

6. Gymnastic apparatus and articles for school 
sport. 

7. Equipment of agriculture and land survey 
schools and studies. 

Copies of circulars of information, containing 
full details, may be had upon application to Mr. 
V. Chiehkiney, consul-general. 

The Merriam Webster. 

The best argument a dictionary publisher can 

make for his dictionary is, of course, a copy of 


purpose of in 


the book itself. It is utterly impossible, how. 
ever, to promiscuously mail or express the New 
International and so sample pages have been 
prepared to very good effect. 

The introduction to the sample pages is ver 
appropriately prefaced by the list of editors. This 
is certainly a formidable list and always compels 
attention. The specimen pages are taken from 
the Webster’s New International Dictionary anq 
page 802 is particularly interesting. All the new 
matter is underscored in red. The unrevised ma- 
terial is absolutely in the minority. 

Copies of this can be obtained by writing G. 


& C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Baumbach’s Der Schwiegersohn und andere 


Erzaehlungen. 

& Co., Chicago. 
Parkman's Oregon Trail. 

Foresman & Co., Chicago. 
New Composition and Rhetoric. 


Price, 50 cents. Scott, Foresman 
Price, 40 cents. Scott, 


By Robert Her- 


rick. Price, $1. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 
Die Journalisten. Price 60 cents. Chas. E 


Merrill Co., New York. 

Great Inventions and Discoveries, 
Piercy, Price 40 cents. Chas. FE. 
New York. 

Indoors and Out. By Sarah M. Mott and Perei- 
val Chubb. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Lamb’s Elia. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 

Pope’s Homer's Iliad. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York. 

Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
dett & Co., New York. 

Heyse’s Hochzeit auf Capri. 
Chas. E. Merrill Co., New York. 

Children’s Classics in Dramatic 
Augusta Stevenson, Indianapolis, Ind. 
cents. Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. Price 30 cents. 
Charles E. Merrill Co., New York. 

Government and Politics in the United States. 
By Wm. B. Guitteau. Price, $1. Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Our Home City. By William Arthur. Price, 25 
cents. Published by the author, Omaha, Neb. 

Byron’s Childe Harold. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 

Industrial Education. 
50c. Published by 
Ns 2 

The Haliburton Primer. By Margaret W. Hali- 
burton. 30c. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

American School Second Reader. By Kate F. 
Oswell and C. B. Gilbert. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

Experiments in 
Daniel Starch. 
New York. 

Introduction to General Science. 
Rowell. 75c, net The 
York. 

Principles of Rural Economics. 
Carver and David A. Wells. $1.30. 
Boston. 

Descriptive Writing. 
$1.25, net. 


By W. D. 
Merrill Co., 


King. Silver, Bur- 


Price, 40 cents, 


Form. By 
Price, 30 


By Dexter §S. 
Cornell University, 


Kimball. 
Ithaca, 


or 
owe, 


Educational 
90c, net. The 


Psychology. By 
Macmillan Co., 


By Percy E. 
Macmillan Co., New 


By Thos. N. 
Ginn & Co., 


By Evelyn M. Albright. 
The Maemillan Co. New York. 


Home Geography and Type Studies. By A. E. 
Frye. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Practical English. By J. W. Sewell. 65c. J. 


B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 

The Seven Champions of Christendom. By 
Agnes R. Matthews. 45c. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The Odyssey of Homer. By Alexander Pope, 
Edgar S. Shumway and Waldo Shumway. 
net. The Macmillan Co.. New York. 

The Individual in the Making. By E. A. Kirk- 


250¢, 


patrick. $1.25. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
A Letter from Dr. Draper. 
Albany, Nov. 4, 1911. 


To the Editor: 

My secretary calls my attention to a note on 
page 12 of the School Board Journal for Novem- 
ber, in which these words are put in my mouth: 
“Buffalo is doing its educational work more ef- 
ficiently than any other city in the state.” I am 
sure I have never said this. It is not at all like 
me to speak in this way. I shall be obliged to 
you if you will point out to me where you find 
such a quotation. I shall also be obliged to you 
if you will print this note as my disclaimer of 
such a statement, and by this I do not mean to 
cast any reflection upon the Buffalo schools. Very 
sincerely, 

A. 8. Draper, Commissioner of Education. 

The item referred to should have attributed 
the statement concerning the Buffalo schools to 
a report of the New York State Education De- 
partment. It was taken from an editorial that 
appeared in a Buffalo newspaper. 
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THE DULUTH MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


On pages 21, 22, 23, 24 and 25 of this issue 
the new Manual Training School at Duluth is 
described and illustrated. The building is re- 
markable not only for its architectural and struc- 
tural perfections, but also for its equipment which, 
without doubt, ranks with the finest in the coun- 
try. The point is illustrated by the amount of 
$35,000 which was spent on machinery, tools and 
furniture. 

In view of the fact that this is a manual train- 
ing school, naturally the equipment has attracted 
very much attention. It is needless to say that 
great care was exercised in its selection. The ap- 
paratus represents the latest and best in this line. 
The school board and its officers are to be com- 
plimented on the very excellent equipment se- 
lected. 

The forge room is equipped with twenty Oli- 
yer No. 130 Single Down Draft Forges, arranged 
with adjustable cast-iron hoods and connected to 
an underground exhaust and blast-pipe system. 
A large steel-plate exhaust fan, direct driven by 
a 10 HP motor, provides sufficient draft at the 
hoods on each forge to exhaust all smoke and 
gases. A special direct motor driven steel-plate 
blower operating at a pressure speed of 3 oz. 
provides the wind pressure or blast at the heurth 
of each forge and is regulated according to the 
requirements of each student in use. 

For planing the rough or 
ber to proper thickness, the lumber stock-room 
is provided with one Oliver No. 61 Single 
Cylinder Surfacer equipped with two upper and 
two lower feed rolls, all power driven by means 
of cut gears. The cutting cylinder is of the cir- 
cular safety type, built under Carstens patents, 
and is driven by two belts from a seven and one- 
half horsepower special motor. This machine has 
a capacity to plane stock from 24 inches in width 
up to 8 inches thick and as thin as 3-32 of an 
inch. 

For cutting off stock to length an Oliver No. 


35-C Swing Saw is installed with 5 HP motor, 
mounted in frame which drives saw arbor by 
means of an endless leather belt. The resawing 
of stock is done on an Oliver No. 16 Heavy Type 
Band Saw with 36 inch diameter wheels. It has 
a tilting table actuated by means of a worm and 
gear which tilts table 45 degrees to right and 7 
degrees to the left. Power is supplied by a 4 
HP slow speed motor. 


unfinished lum- 


Pattern and Lathe Room. 


The machines in this room consist of one No. 
9) Oliver Universal Saw Bench, complete with 
right and left hand mitre gauges, tilting ripping 
fence, and has a sliding table to left of saw ar- 
bors for cutting off short stock. A rip or cross- 
cut saw is brought into position by turning hand 
wheel at front of machine. Patent splinter guards 
are furnished on this saw bench and are at- 
tached to the disks which carry saw arbors and 
follow directly behind the saws. They are re- 
movable when special work is being done. This 
machine is direct driven by means of a 5 HP 
motor with endless leather belt. 

For sawing irregular shapes, circles, ete., an 
Oliver No. 16 Band Saw driven direct by a 4 HP 
motor is provided. This machine is the same as 
one in lumber or stock room, except the re-sawing 
attachment is not provided. 

The equipment of wood turning lathes consists 
of 22 Oliver No. 53 Motor Head Stock Lathes with 
capacity to turn 24 inches between centers and to 
swing 12 inches over the bed. The motors are 
each 1%4 HP capacity, fully enclosed, with re- 
movable covers. The bearings are bronze, ad- 
justable to wear and ring oiling with large oil 
chambers. The speed of these motors is from 
GOO to 3000 revolutions per minute, with 20 chang 
es from minimum to maximum and regulated by 
means of a special rheostat fully enclosed. 

For turning large work an Oliver No. 23 Pat- 
tern Makers Face Lathe is provided. It has a 
capacity to swing 88 inches over the floor and is 
driven by variable speed motor with endless 
leather belt. Edge tool grinding is done on Oli- 
ver No. 39 Grind Stone direct driven by means of 
motor attached to frame of machine... The ma- 
chines in the wood working room consist of one 
Oliver No. 16 Band Saw and Motor, same as one 
in pattern shop; also one Oliver No. 39 Grind 
Stone and Motor. 
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The Plumbing 
Just as much care as 
was manifested on the 
manual training equip- 
ment was given to the 


plumbing. Stack Bros. 
of Duluth installed the 
plumbing. L. A. Lar- 
son, also of Duluth, 
acted as the heating, 


ventilating and sanitary 
engineer. James B. 
Clow & Sons of Chica- 
go furnished the fix- 
tures. 

These consist of thir- 
ty-three Clow Automat- 
ic Closets, type M-1810, 
and thirty-seven, type 
M-1787, bubbling drink- 
ing fountains of vari- 
ous types located in dif- 
ferent parts of the 
building, solid porce- 
lain urinals, adamen- 
tose lavatories, togeth- 
er with the usual stand- 
ards plumbing school 
fixtures. The installa- 
tion has been commend- 
ed very high, especial- 
ly since the seventy 
automatic closets are of 
the Clow Madden type. 


Program Clocks. 


There is also an up- 
to-date Frick program 
clock system, installed 


by R. W. Paltridge and 
Co., of Chicago, in this 
building. This consists 
of fifteen secondary 
clocks and a seven-pro- 
gram, one-minute-inter- 
val machine ringing 
bells. The entire sys- 
tem is operated by one 
18-volt storage battery 
which is charged from 
the lighting circuit by 
a snap switch and a 
permanent voltmeter in 
the line telling the con- 


them. 


G. W. Holden, Pres. 


dition of the battery 
like a steam gauge on a boiler. The program 


machine also rings the bells in the Central High 
school across the street. 


The Typewriter in Moving Pictures. 

A new set of films, called the “Commerce and 
Industries” series, will shortly appear in the 
moving picture houses throughout the world. 
These are intended to instruct as well as amuse, 
and will portray the historic and mechanical de- 
velopment of the great appliances of modern in- 
dustry, and the first film will tell the story of 
the greatest of these appliances, the typewriter. 
To be complete, the story has to treat of the 
Remington Typewriter, the original writing ma 
chine. 

First the historic setting of the typewriter in 
dustry is given. Then follow these scenes, show- 
ing the interior views of the Remington factory 
at Ilion, N. Y. These inelude the portrayal of 
the manufacture of the parts of the typewriter, 
the assembling of the parts, and the constructing 
of the parts until a complete Remington Type 
writer is built before the eyes of the audience. 


During the course of the exhibition, ‘Miss 
Remington” appears in her characteristic role 
of taking notes and transcribing them on her 


Model 10 Remington Typewriter, just as a mil 
lion other “Miss Remingtons” are doing every 
hour of the day the world over. The closing 


scene is entitled “A Vision Realized.” In it the 
two inventors are looking, as it were, in a vis 
ion, on a schoolroom in which the class of chil 
dren are using their Remingtons. The hope of 
the inventors has come true. The possibilities 
of the typewriter as an educator are being real 
ized. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL 
BOARD FILES. 


Leaping Into the Sea. 

This is absolutely the best argument ever made 
for any type of fire escape. Of course, the fact 
that the Kirker-Bender Fire Escape allows an 
unusual argument is the basis for the 
Nevertheless, the argument is most convincing 
and every school official should possess a copy. 

The title already employed in part “Leaping 
into the Sea as unto Safety” is most appropriate. 
An accompanying illustration on the cover most 
successfully conveys an excellent idea which 


success. 








Springfield, Mass. 





WHY TRY ANYTHING EXCEPT THE 


“Holden System for Preserving Books” 


to make the greatest economy 
and effect the greatest clean- 
liness? The late Dr. W. T. 
Harris, U. S. School Commis- 
sioner, said enthusiastically — 
“It’s splendid and should be 
used by all Free Text Book 
School Boards.” A large State 
adopted free books several 
years ago. At a convention 
soon afterwards, the care of 
books came up for discus- 
sion. One explained their 
city’s plan (the “Holden Sys- 
tem”), and, when through, the 


State Superintendent called for three cheers for that city's 
foresight. The same “System” has been used there ever since. 


A New England Superintendent, about six years ago, 
went to all the schools—had pupils put books on their desks; 
examined all carefully; found those having “Holden Covers” 
on in better and cleaner condition—then adopted the 
“Holden System” FOR ALL. At the end of SIX YEARS 
be reported a saving of FULLY 50 PER CENT. 


How can you get away from such facts. 


WHY oot get of us the RULES of our system. Not 
a business man on your School Board can find a FLAW in 








Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


M. C. Holden, Sec’y. 





grows as the pages are turned. A description 
would spoil the impression which every school 
official will appreciate. 

In fact, it is earnestly suggested that every 
school official secure a copy of this “Leaping 
into the Sea.” The Dow Wire and Iron Works 
of Louisville, Ky., is producing in the Kirker 
Bender Fire Escape an excellent device. The 
argument for the escape is appropriately put in 
the opening pages where it says “what it means 
to humanity.” It means much to humanity. 





MR. JAMES D. BROWNLEE 


Mr. James D. Brownlee, who for the past three 
years has represented Mayer, Schoettle & Schair- 
er Company of Ann Arbor, Mich., in Ohio and 
Michigan, has, since November 1, covered Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin and Minnesota for this company. 
It will be recalled that the M. & 8S. Students’ 
Loose Leaf Note Books, which are now in gen- 
eral use throughout the country, are the leading 
products of this company. Mr. Brownlee should 
make a success of his new territory. 
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Alabama. 
Lincolua—Contract has been awarded for 2- 
story school. 
Arkansas. 


Little Rock—Archt. George R. Mann was com- 
missioned to prepare plans for supplementary 
building. Heber Springs—Plans have been pre- 
pared for school. 

California. 


Galt—$30,000, bonds, for high school have been 
earried. Los Angeles—Bids have been received 
for erection of administration building. F. C. 
Spencer, secretary board of trustees. Hunting- 
ton Park—Steps will be taken toward rebuilding 
high school. San Jose—Contract has _ been 
awarded for state training school. Richmond— 
Plans have been considered for two schools. Bonds 
for $160,000 have been issued. Modesto—Tenta- 
tive plans for high school have been discussed. 
Glendale—Archt. A. B. Sturgis has preliminary 
plans for 2-story school. Carpinteria—Site has 
been purchased for high school. Los Angeles 
Site has been selected for high school. Wilming- 
ton—Archts. Allison & Allison have been commis- 
sioned to prepare plans for high and elementary 
school. Fullerton—Archt. N. F. Marsh, Los An- 
geles, has plans for polytechnic high school; 
$130,000. Ontario—Bids have been received for 
grammar school. Oak Park—Bids have been re- 
ceived for kindergarten building. 

Georgia. 

Athens-—Site will be selected for model rural 
school on State Normal School grounds. Atlanta 
—Bids have been received for school. 


Idaho. 
Laclede—Contract has been awarded for 4-room 
school ; $12,000. 
Illinois. 


Streator—Archt. Wm. G. Foster has plans for 
St. Stephen’s parochial school; $37,000. Normal 
Bids have been received for school. A. L. Pills- 
bury, Archt., Bloomington. Chicago—Archt. N. 
M. Dunning has preliminary plans for 4-story 
bible school. East St. Louis—Sketches have 


THE PECK-HAMMOND CO. 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Are prepared to furnish any system of heating 
and ventilation desired 


ALSO 


Automatic Flushing and Dry Closets 


WRITE US 





LEWIS & KITCHEN 


Kansas City 
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Have You in Your Files 


ASHBY’S 


DESIGNS OF 


SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES 


The most complete book of its kind ever published 





We develop your ideas into a practical set of plans and specifications 
which can be executed to the smallest detail. You can build 
within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


been submitted for high 
school (auditorium ) ; 
$50,000. Oliver—Direc- 


tors from five school dis- “Ashby’s Designs of Schools and Libraries,” containing 93 designs 


tricts met to discuss (perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 


erection of township thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 
high school. Mackinaw of school buildings. 
— Erection of high - 


school A being | & NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
~ussed. Palatine—Archt. 
ee eee PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


Geo. W. Ashby, Chica- 

go; has plans for 9-room sini 
school. Moline—Site will 
be considered for East 
Moline high school. Chi- 
cago—Archt. A. F. Hus- 
sander has received bids 
for Delano school. 
Frankfort — Agitation 
has been started for 4- 
room school. Lanark 
School will be erected in 
the spring. Hammond 
Archt. G. W. Ashby, 
Chicago, has plans for 
18-room school. 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





GEO. W. PAYNE & SON 


School House Architects 
Carthage, Illinois 
Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 


of schools. Correspondence solicited anywhere. 
A handsome book of School Houses ranging from one room up (perspectives and floor plans) will be sent to 
School Committees that are interested in the erection of buildings for which plans have not been procured. 





| 
Indiana. 

Decker—Archt. J. W. Gaddis, Vincennes, has 
plans for 2-story school near city; $20,000. R. 
Cain, trus., Decker. Greencastle—Bids have 
been received for school, Dist. No.1. M. L. Carr, 
Archt., Indianapolis. Arcadia—Bids have been 
received for high school, Jackson Twp. 

Towa. 
Mt. Ayr—Bids have been received for school, 


—High school will be erected; $50,000. 
School will be erected. Fort 
bonds, were voted for high school and $20,000, 


Healy— 
Scott—$90,000, 


bonds, for addition to ward school. Newton— 
Site has been purchased for high school. Pitts- 
burg—State Archt. C. H. Chandler, Topeka, has 
plans for 4-story school building; $50,000. Par- 
sons—Contract has been awarded for 2-story boys’ 
school ; $23,000. 


Dist. No. 7, Rice twp. R. M, Buck, secy. River- 
side—Plans have been prepared for St. Mary’s 
parochial school. Clarion—Agitation has _ been 
begun for erection of high school. Morrison 

$6,000, bonds, have been appropriated for school. 
Spencer—Bids have been received for school, 
Sub-Dist. No. 7, Herdland, twp.; G. W. Louthan, 
secy. Hopeville—Bids have been received for 
school. J. W. Anderson, secy, Hopeville Inde- 
pendent District. Arlington—Proposals have 
been received for School, Dist. No. 3. C. S. Raw- 
son, secy. Iowa City—$25,000 has been voted for 
central school, Clearcrisp twp., Johnson County. 
Hamburg—Bids have been received for school. 
Dubuque—$115,000, bonds, have been voted for 
school. Cresco—St. Joseph’s parish will erect 
2-story school in the spring; $12,000. Logan 

Calhoun township will vote on bonds for school. 
Ogden—Contract has been awarded for public 
school. Shenandoah—Contract has been awarded 
for school at Round Top, Madison twp. Oakland 
District will vote on erection of school; $25,000. 


Kentucky. 

Covington—2-story school will be erected for 
St. Patrick’s parish; $25,000. Address Rey. J. A. 
Cusack. Louisville—Plans have been discussed 
for waging a campaign in favor of a new high 
school. Pineville—Archts. C. C. & E. A. Weber, 
Cincinnati, O., have plans for 12-room school; 
$35,000. Lexington—Bids have been received for 
3-room school, Fayette County. 


Louisiana. 

Thibodeaux—Site has been donated for Catholic 
college and high school. New Orleans—Plans are 
being considered for erection of school; $75,000. 
Patterson—Special election has been called for 
levying taxes to build school. New Orleans— 
Sites have been discussed for Third Ward school. 

Maryland. 

Baltimore—Archt. A. C. Leach has plans for 
2-story school; $110,000. Brunswick—Contract 
has been let for 2-story school. 





Massachusetts. 
Swampcott—Contract has been awarded for 16- 
room school. Fall River—Sketches have been re- 


Kansas. 
Shaw—Bids have been received for 2-room 









school, Dist. No. 6. C. E. John, clk. Osage City ceived for 2- or 3-story school; $25,000. Address 
TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Most Popular & 
Strongest, Amusement Apparatus c 
ever invented 
Safest, Used 
Most Durable in every 
Apparatus Playground 
Manufactured 


Pat. Jan. 12,1909 
Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 


City of Chicago. 
W. S. TOTHILL 


Send for Catalogue. 
(Established 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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WRITE FOR NELSON’S SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN BOOKLET 
Edwardsville, Ill. Nw. Oo. NELSON MEG. CoO. St. Louis, Mo. 


Thos. J. Wiggin, mayor. Boston—Eight-room ele- 
mentary school is proposed for Brooks District. 
Michigan. 

Flat Rock—Bids have been received for 5-room 
school. Hull & Hoffman, Archts., Detroit. Ann 
Arbor—Plans are being prepared for school, Sev- 
enth Ward. Detroit—Plans are being prepared 
for Ursuline Academy, Windsor Dist. Battle 
Creek—Two schools will be erected. Flint—$60,- 
000, bonds, were voted for high school. Grand 
Rapids—The council has instructed the board to 
present plans for high school, south end; cost 
about $250,000. Plans have been submitted by 
Archt. H. H. Turner for standard grade building. 
Hudson—Archt. C. A. Boyd, Lansing, discussed 
with the board plans for school. Greenville— 
Contract has been let for school. Sault Ste. 
Marie—Agitation has been started for erection of 


high school. ; 
S Minnesota. 


Federal Dam—Contract has been awarded for 
school, Dist. No. 1. P. F. Schmit, clk., Pillager. 
Long Prairie—Bids have been received for school, 
Dist. No, 109. A. Anderson, clk., R. F. D. No. 5. 
Lonsdale—Archt. E. J. Donohue, St. Paul, has 
plans for 2-story parochial school; $10,000. New- 
market—Archt. E. J. Donohue, St. Paul, has plans 
for 2-story parochial school; $10,000. Virginia— 
Archt. F. G. German, Duluth, has sketch plans for 
school. St. Cloud—Bids have been received for 
model school, State Normal School. Snowball 
Contract has been let for school, Wahkon— 
School will be erected; $25,000. Hatfield—Con- 
tract has been let for school. Red Wing—Conso- 
lidated rural school will be erected, Bell Creek 
twp. ; $10,000. Mississippi. 

Mize—A petition has been circulated asking for 
issuance of bonds for school. Jackson—Contract 
has been awarded for Bailey Avenue school. 

Missouri. 

St. Louis—Four-room and 2-room school will be 
erected at Brentwood; $12,000 and $6,000. Four- 
room school will be erected at Rock Hill; $12,000. 
Archt. Wm. B. Ittner has plans for 3-story high 
school; $500,000. Bids have been received for 
3-story trade school; $100,000. Archt. Wm. B. 
Ittner has plans for 3-story Delaney school. St. 
Louis—Archt. Wm. B. Ittner has sketches for 
2-story school; $150,000. Kansas City—Site has 
been purchased for high school. C. A. Smith, 
Arecht. Archt. C. A. Smith has plans for 2-story 
Van Horn school ; $60,000. 

Montana. 

Dayton—Bids have been received for school, 

Dist. No. 88. Mrs. E. A. Steere, clk. 
Nebraska. 

Auburn—$40,000, bonds, have been voted for 

high school. Dallas—Archt. J. C. Stitt, Norfolk, 


—__._ THE WIMMER 
Shade “‘Adjuster’’ 


for lowering shade from the 

top for upper light and venti- 

lation in the class room 
offices, etc. 
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Columbus, 0. 


BRU CE’S Cie 
School Architecture 
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has plans for 2-story school; $20,000. Lincola— —Archt. W. K. Shilling, Springfield, has plans for 
Eighteen-room school will be erected. Berlinghof 2-story school; $15,000. Sidney—Archts. Louden- 
& Davis, Archts. Fontanelle—Contract has been back, Sidney & Packard, Columbus, have plans 
awarded for erection of school. Dodge—School for 2-story high school; $100,000. Milford— 
will be erected. Osceola—Archt. W. F. Gernandt, Archts. Bausmith & Drainie, Cincinnati, have 
Fairbury, has plans for 2-story school, Dist. No. plans for 2-story school; $50,000. S. S. Gatch, 
19; $40,000. Contract will be let January 1, 1912. clk. Terrace Park—Archt. J. L. Chapman, Cin- 





New Jersey. cinnati, has plans for 2-story school; $30,000. 
Trenton—Plans for 2-, 4-, 6-. 8 and 12-room Toledo—Archt. Chas. Nordhoff has plans for 2- 
schools will be received from architects by Geo. ‘Story school; $100,000. Monclova—$10,000, 


B. Wight, commissioner of charities and correc- bonds, have been voted for high school. Massillon 
tions; cost not to exceed $2,500. Newark—Pro- High school will be erected; $100,000. West 
posals have been received for 3-story public school; Elkton—Archt. Wim. D. Lingler, Hamilton, has 
$250,000. Elizabeth—Proposals have been re- Plans for 6-room school; $20,000. Monroe—Archt. 





ceived for 3-story high school; $250,000. Union— A. B. Roof, Middletown, has plans for 6-room 
Proposals have been received for 3-story high School. Oklahoma. 
school; $250,000. Hoboken—Plans by Archt. Eu- Oklahoma City—Englewood school will be 


gene Ciccarelli for 3-story school have been ap-_ erected; $25,000. Purcell—Archt. T. F. Gal- 
proved; $150,000. Sayreville—Archts. E. F. Dur-  braith, Chickasha, has plans for 2-story school; 
ang & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., have plans in prog- $8,000. Anadarko—Archts. Van Slyke & Wood- 
ress for 2-story parochial school. Hilton—Site has ruff, Oklahoma City, have plans for 3-story 
been selected for school. Montclair—Archt. Jas. school; $20,000. Sulphur—School for deaf will 
G. Rogers, New York City, has plans for 3-story be erected for state of Oklahoma. Leo Meyer, 
school ; $100,000. Berkley Heights—Archt. Jacob state auditor, Oklahoma City. Pauls Valley— 
Wind, Elizabeth, has plans for 2-story school Boys’ training school will be erected in Garvin 
building. Jersey City—Archts. Rowland & Eurich Co., bet. Pauls Valley and Wynnewood. Leo 
have plans for 16-room school. Newark—Pro- Meyer, state auditor, Oklahoma City. Tulsa— 
posals have been received for Newark Normal Erection of high school is planned; $30,000. 
school. New York. Oregon. 

Brooklyn—Archt. C, B. J. Snyder has plans Willamette—Voted to erect school ; $7,000. 
for 5-story high school; $650,000. Poughkeepsie 

Archt. Wilson Potter, New York, has plans for Oakmont—A bond issue of $110,000 is planned 
2-story school ; $50,000. White Plains—Archt. W. for school. Reading—School will be erected ; $40,- 
T. Towner, New York, has plans for 2-story 00, Limerick—4-room school will be erected in 





Pennsylvania. 


school ; $15,000. Cortland—2-story school will be [Limerick twp. Pittsburg—Specifications and 
erected; $22,000, blue prints have been prepared for School of De- 
North Dakota. sign; $800,000. Johnstown—Archt. E. J. Lucas 


McClusky—Archts. Haxby & Gillespie, Fargo, 
have plans for school. Steele—Woodlawn school 
district voted bonds for school. Warsaw—Plans 


has plans for 2-story school; $75,000. 
South Carolina. 


‘¢ row} {de hava raraiv Prnss ‘ 
have been prepared for parochial school. Wishek wa —Bids have been received for grade 
—Bids were received November 6 for school, . : South Dakota. 

Dist. No. 19. Hettinger—Bids have been re- Onida—Contract has been awarded for school; 
ceived for school, Cedar School Dist. No. 9. M. $10,000. Clear Lake—Proposals have been re- 
E. Remmen, R. F. D. No. 1, clk. Fairmount— ceived for school, Dist. No. 40. J. P. Holen, clk. 


$20,000, bonds, will be issued for erection of Mitchell—Funds in the amount of $50,000 are be- 
school next spring. McCullough—School will be ing raised for Catholic academy. Platte—$25,000, 
erected for Dist..No. 59. Geo. J. Kimball, pres. bonds, have been voted for school. Miranda—Con- 
board of directors. Warwick—Bids have been tract has been let for school. 


received for two schools. Napoleon—Contract Tennessee. 
has been awarded for school, Foster Dist. - Fargo Dickson—$15,000, bonds, have been voted for 
Bids have been received for grade school. school building purposes. W. H. Walker, treas. 
Ohio. Ducktown—Contract has been awarded for school. 
Marietta—Archt. W. T. Mills, Columbus, has Benton—Contract has been awarded for school. 
plans for 2-story school; $85,000. Frankfort— Teras. 
$25,000, bonds, have been voted for school. How- Palestine—Plans have been discussed for two or 


ard & Merriam, Archts., Columbus. Perrysville three high schools. Berclair—Negotiations are 
School is contemplated; $25,000. South Solon pending for erection of high school. 


DRAPER’S “SANITARY” LIGHT FOR MODERN 
ROLLER WINDOW SHADE —— BUILDINGS 


By having the shades 
hung on Johnson's 
Shade Adjusters. 
Now used in hun- 
dreds of schools and 
public buildings. 
Simple, Durable, 
Inexpensive. 
A permanent full size 
adjuster to Schoo! 
Boards prepaid. 
Send for booklet. 
R. BR. JOHNSON, Mir. 
154 W. Randolph St 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Our shade rolls up at the bottom at the same time that 
it lowers from the top. We have eliminated the slow and 
uncertain process of looping, folding or hooking. This drop 
shade will expose all the window without dropping below the 
window sill. Our rollers will not run away, because they are 
provided with a positive stop or locking device that auto- 
matically catches the roller by means of a GRAVITY hook 
the moment the operator releases his hold upon the bottom 
pull. 

Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 
years. Send us your estimates and we will send you samples, 
that will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. 
We prepay express charges on samples. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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are noted the world over for their geo- 
graphical accuracy. Lithographed, not 
printed—colors do not fade. Larger 
and better maps for the price than any 
competitor can furnish. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Our Maps and Globes show their 
superiority. We ship on approval. 
Examine, compare with others and re- 
turn any or all at our expense if not 
satisfactory. 


FIVE COMPLETE SERIES (135 dif- 
ferent maps), also FIVE sizes of 
GLOBES in ALL styles of mounting 

The largest variety published, in- 
cluding everything from the cheapest 
that are accurate to the best that are 
made. The experience of four score 


yoare ot perfection in map making is 
ack of our publications. 


Send for fine 88-page Catalog 


A. J. Nystrom & Co, 7s. s. 


86-88 Lake Street - - CHICAGO 





Utah. 
Bids have been received for Cache 
county district school. 


Richmond 


Virginia. 

Driver—Bids have been received for school, 

Sleepyhole District. A. G. Darden, clk. 
Washington. 

Baring—-Bids have been received for school, 
Dist. No. 167. W. W. Hastings, Archt., Everett. 
Tacoma—Plans prepared for 3-story school, St. 
Leo’s parish; $50,000. Rev. J. J. Cunningham, §S. 
J. Hoquiam—Erection of high school is contem- 


plated. West Virginia. 
Elkins—Archt. A. C. Lyons, Fairmount, has 
plans for 3-story high school; $100,000. Wheeling 


Bids have been received for school, First Ward. 
Wisconsin. 

Crivitz—Plans are being considered for school; 
$6,000. Racine—Money is being collected for non 
sectarian school of Bohemian and American in 
struction. Rhinelander—High school will be 
erected next spring; $75,000. Antigo—Erection 
of school is contemplated; $80,000. Oshkosh— 
Archts. Van Ryn & DeGelleke, Milwaukee, have 
plans for 3-story addition to normal school; $80,- 
000. Milwaukee—The school board has asked for 
$490,000, bonds, for school building purposes. Bar 
aboo—Lot is being prepared for erection of $20, 
000 parochial school. Maribel—Archt. Wm. J. 


Raeuber, Manitowoc, has plans for one-story 
school. Bonduel—Archt. C. C. Fritz, Shawano, 
has plans for 2-story school ; $8,000. 
NEW BOOKS 

Sea Brownie Reader. 

Part I. By John W. Davis, District Superin 
tendent of Schools, New York City, and Fanny 
Julien, New York City Schools. 225 pages. Price, 


$0.40. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


Sea Brownie Reader. 

Part II. By John W. Davis, District Superin 
tendent of Schools, New York City, and Fanny 
Julien, New York City Schools. 274 pages. Price, 
$0.40. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Mothers and grandmothers know 
and fairies are “good little people’ who do many 
kindly acts at night and whisper fine thoughts 
into the ears and minds of sleeping children. In 
both these books song and story center around 
Brownie Ben and Fairy Bell, guardians of a little 
boy and girl. In Part One they visit a salt 
meadow, a veritable sea of green; here a stream 
lures them on to the sea, where they make 
friends with an odd-looking crab, with shut-up 
clams, and with shore brownies by hundreds. A 
stone mannie, an old hermit, even the long slender 
grasses tell them wonderful tales. In Part Two 
Brownie Ben and Fairy Bell are earth children 
for a while, though each must be a brownie or a 
fairy on moonlight nights so they can have fun 
with other brownies and fairies. Their adventures 
always smack of the sea. In a play school of the 
sea-fairies they hear of the great sea bell, a shell 
tells Fairy Bell the story of Arion, the Queen of 
the Sea-Fairies takes her to a garden below the 
sea, where “bright red and green and purple and 
brown feathers were floating from the rocks.” 
srownie Ben, meanwhile, sinks to the floor of the 
sea and sees much that is strange and beautiful. 


that brownies 


At a lighthouse the keeper tells both stories of 
Indians and early New England life. It is all 
very interesting, still they are glad to stop being 


earth children, glad again to guard the sleep and 
two little charges. 


dreams of their 


W.& A. K. Johnston’s Maps and Globes 
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Short songs form an integral part of the text. 
Many passages could easily be played, even acted. 
The illustrations tell much and suggest even more 
than they tell. Good sized, clear type, more than 
usual space between the lines, short lines, ex- 
press some of the results of “recent investiga- 
tions in the physchology of reading.” As all print 
fatigues the eye, after a time, it is wise to defer 
the fatigue point as long as possible. 


Elements of Agriculture. 

By G. F. Warren, Professor of Farm Manage 
ment and Farm Crops, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University. Cloth, 434 pages. 
Price, $1.10, net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The purpose of the present book is to make the 
teaching of agriculture comparable in extent and 
thoroughness with the teaching of physics, math- 
ematics, history and literature. As from one to 
nine pages of questions, laboratory exercises, lists 
for collateral reading, follow each chapter—the 
emphasis being laid upon laboratory exercises 
chemistry and botany should, if possible, precede 
agriculture, as given in these pages. 

In sixteen chapters of varying length sixteen 
different topics have been handled. They contain 
much valuable matter of interest to nearly all 
our population. The style enhances the intrinsic 
value. <A few points from the chapter on soil 
may give an idea of the scholarly treatment of 
the whole. Agricultural soil is made up of: (1) 


small rock particles; (2) soil water; (3) soil 
air; (4) decaying organic matter; (5) living 


organisms. The rock particles in most soils make 
up 65 to 95 per cent of the weight. This universal 
matter furnishes the solid food for plants and also 
acts as a reservoir for holding water. The organ 
ic matter ranges from 2 to 5 per cent. Most of 
the remaining weight is water. The rock particles 
can hold water on their surfaces only; the finer 
the particles the greater the water-holding power 
of the soil. Slowly but surely this film of water 
brings mineral matter into soluble form. Thus 
soil water is not only a chief plant food, but is 
a carrier of all the other plant foods that come 
from the soil. If there is more water in the soil 
than the rock particles can hold on their sur 
faces it fills the pore spaces between the particles 
and is called free water. This free water moves 
downward by gravity; the film or capillary water 
can move in any direction. It may be lost from 
the soil by evaporation. If there is an abundance 
of rainfall this loss may be checked by a mulch. 


Dry-farming is mulching on a large scale. Sut 
soil may have too much water. Then draining 
must correct this condition. One might expect 


tile-draining would make inland drier in a dry 
time; as a matter of fact, exactly the opposite oc 
curs. Because tile drains remove the excess of 
water, plants root deeply enough to endure a con 
siderable drought. The roots will be in a moister 
soil as a result of the drains, and will have a 
much larger amount of soil from which to draw 
water. Too much water crowds out the soil air, 
directly and indirectly so essential to plant life. 
Hence, “soil is not a dead thing, but it is teem- 
ing with life and is full of activities of the most 
complex and interesting kind.” 

The same broad, scientific treatment is given to 
the chapters on cattle, horses, sheep, poultry, 
swine, farm management. In the appendices one 
may read of the length of time seeds maintain 
their vitality, of the fertilizing constituents in 100 
pounds of various substances, of the feeding 
standards per day per 1,000 pounds live weight, 
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AND MODELING: 
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Mediaeval and 
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SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 
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Send for Catalogue 


of the digestible nutriments in 100 
various feeding stuff, of the average wages of 
farm labor and a deal besides. Statistics may be 
interesting as well as important. 

Practical English. 

For seventh and eighth grades. By J. W. 
Sewell. 3038 pages. Price, $0.65. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia. 

“Practical English” has the distinct merit of 
great definiteness. As the course is planned for 
two years’ work, two lessons in grammar and 
three in composition are provided for each week’s 
assignment. The length and nature of each lesson 
is expressly stated. The design of the author is 
not to be mistaken. There is a clear statement, 
explanation, illustration of essential grammatical 
points, taken in logical order. Oral composition on 
assigned material, passages for dictation, repro- 
duction of selections either heard or read, letter- 
writing, exercises for gaining variety in the 
structure and length of sentences, descriptions, 
narrations, form the main features of the work 
in composition. Full-page illustrations furnish a 
basis for description based upon pictures. Much 
is made of analysis in sentences, paragraphs, out- 
lines, entire compositions, 


pounds of 


A committee chosen from the teachers of biol- 
ogy in the high schools of Chicago has prepared 
a “Guide to the Study of Animals” for the use of 
high school They have developed the 
course from the standpoint of the student rather 
than that of the subject, and have included a brief 
study of a somewhat large number of animals, so 
as to bring out general biological laws, their ex- 
perience proving that this is a more profitable 
course for high school classes than the exhaustive 
study of a few types. They have emphasized the 
importance of the economic side of zoology espe- 
cially in its bearing upon sanitation, household 
science, and agriculture. The work promises to be 
of more than ordinary interest to teachers of bi- 
ology in secondary schools. The committee that 
has prepared the tvork are Messrs. Whitney, 
Lucas, and Shinn, and Miss Smallwood. The 
publishers are D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, who 
announce the work for early appearance. 

The introduction of the Palmer system of writ- 
ing into the Detroit high schools is contemplated 
by the board of education. At present it is used 
in the grades only. 

Wheeler’s primer has been introduced recently 
in the public schools of South Carolina and 
Florida. The book is used in twelve states by 
state adoption. 


classes. 


A calendar of the state papers correspondence 
and notes of Martin Van Buren, acquired by the 
Library of Congress in 1904 and 1905, has been 
compiled recently by Miss Elizabeth H. West and 
issued by the library. The papers were collected 
by Martin Van Buren himself, for the most part. 
as current files, or, in his later life, as material 
for his autobiography. They cover an important 
period, and are a guide to the political movements 
of the party then dominant. 

The volume comprises 75 pages, with a por- 
trait of Van Buren as a frontispiece, and is for 
sale by the U. S. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. The price is one dollar. 

Barnes’ Brief Course in Graham Shorthand has 
just been adopted by the high school at Carra- 
belle, Fla. 
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MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, DULUTH, MINN, 


F. G. German, Architect. 


There is an up-to-date Frick Clock System in this 
building operating 15 style No. 2 secondary clocks and a 
seven program, one minute, interval machine ringing bells. 


This program machine also rings the bells in the Central 


High School across the street. 


The entire system is operated by one 18 volt storage 
battery which is charged from the lighting circuit by 
simply turning a snap switch, and a permanent volt meter 
in the line positively tells the condition of the battery any 


minute in just the same way that a steam gauge tells the 


amount of steam in the boiler. 


FRED FRICK CLOCK CO., Waynesboro, Pa. 


c. E. COOK ELEC. Co. 
298 North Avenue 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


R. W. PALTRIDGE & CO. 
112 N. La Salle Street 
Chicago 








It might be expected that at this late date 
a certificated teacher holding a position in a 
publie school should be able to write a plain 
business letter. But there are still some teach- 
ers left whose spelling is “fun-etic.” The fol- 
lowing is an exact transcript of a letter re- 
ceived recently by Mr. Benjamin H. Sanborn, 
president of the well known publishing house, 
3enj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston: 

Oct. 25 


Zu, 


1911. 
Mr. Sanborn 


Dear sir 
please Send By first Male to 
your first Algebar ans Book. 
Yours vary truly, 


me one of 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 

Frank Fitzpatrick, manager of the New 
England branch of the American Book Com- 
pany, has recently been elected a vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club. 

Frank V. Irish, author and publisher of edu- 
cational books, has removed his office and res- 
idence from Chicago to Columbus, O. 

Two New York City bookmen have gotten 
recently. Daniel F. 
Sheehan of Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., and 
John F. Walsh of Rand, McNally & Company. 
Both for the 
of aldermen. 


Mr. N. E. 


nto polities They are 


are democratic nominees board 


3utcher, representative of the 


American Book Company, was a witness in the 
investigation 


recent of the Oklahoma state 


80 N. May St. 


board of education before Governor Cruce of 
that state. 

Mr. Homer Cotton of La Crosse has recently 
succeeded Mr. Robert S. Crawford as Wisconsin 
state agent for Allyn & Bacon. 

Mr. Robert Crawford, who formerly repre- 
sented Allyn & Bacon in Wisconsin, has assumed 
charge of the territory of the Pacific Northwest 
for the house. The states of Washington and 
Oregon are traveled by Mr. Crawford and he 
occasionally makes long trips into the northern 
inter-mountain country. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

The grade teachers and principals and the 
high sehool N. -Y., 
have joined in a request for increases in salar- 
ies aggregating over $70,000. The janitors have 
at the same time requested that their pay be 
based on the “area” cared for rather than the 
number of “rooms,” and if their plea is 
granted, will raise the cost of their service by 
$9,000 yearly. 

The grade teachers have asked that they be 
given a flat raise of $100 per year over the 
present schedule. At the 
pay is $400 per year, and the maximum is $700. 
There are about 400 teachers who will be af- 
fected if the board of education acts favorably. 

The women instructors in the high schools 


instructors of Syracuse, 


present minimum 


want the maximum allowed them to be raised 
from $900 to $1,200. About seventy would be 
affected by the $300 increase. 

The male principals of full senior schools, 
who now receive $1,800 per year, have asked 
that a sliding scale of salaries be put in effect, 
the minimum for male principals being $1,000 
for and the $2.500 for 
those who have taught for a prescribed length 
of time. The immediate increase should this 
plan be adopted is estimated at $10,000. 


new men, maximum 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENTS 
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Domestic Science Table No. 4 


This is the strongest and most serviceable table 
now on the market. 


In use in hundreds of schools. 


Equipped with cement fibre enameled top. 
Acid, heat and moisture proof. 


Send for our Catalog 


Industrial School Appliances. 


E. H. Sheldon & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The board of school directors of St. Paul, 
Minn., has recently voted to compel all teach- 
ers to become members of the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund which has been formed for the 
purpose of providing a pension for disabled in- 
structors. The board held that since the fund 
corporation controlled by the teachers 
themselves, they should make no exceptions. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. An increase of 20.71 
per cent in the amount of money paid to teach- 
ers in Oklahoma’s public schools for the past 
year over the one just preceding is shown by 
figures compiled by Labor Commissioner 
Daugherty. The increase was not confined to 
any particular locality in the state, but was gen- 
eral throughout, as is shown by the fact that 
all but four counties reported an _ increase. 
Hughes County leads in this respect, with 39.92 
per cent. Twenty counties show gains of more 
than 20 per cent. Five counties represented in 
the report show a decrease of from .42 per 
cent to 6.58 per cent. 

During the scholastic year 1910-11, officials 
of the public schools in Oklahoma paid out in 
salaries to the male teachers employed, $1,511,- 
874, and to females, $2,921,374, a total of $4,- 
133,248. A remarkable feature in connection 
with the report is the fact that nine counties 
in the state have payrolls in excess of $100,000 
annually, while for the preceding year only two 
counties, Oklahoma and Muskogee, were repre- 
sented in that class. 

In 1909-10 there were employed in the public 
schools of Oklahoma a total of 8,628 teachers, 
while this year the report shows a total of 
10.016. of which number 3,032 are males and 
6.984 females. Oklahoma county leads in the 
total number employed with 503, and likewise 
heads the list with an increase of 141 over the 
previous year. 
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Indigestion 
> 
The use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is especially recommended in many forms 
of Dyspepsia and Indigestion, particularly 
Where the patient suffers from pains in the 


stomach or chest, continued sense of hunger, 
nausea or acid stomach. 

For Nervous Disorders. The use of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate has been found 
exceedingly valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing mental and 
physical endurance, and as a general tonic. 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


NAAN 


ee 
DORADA Qo ®O ooo a ®QUo@anWAenhanks 
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If your druggist can't supply you send 25 cents to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. for trial 
size bottle, postage paid. 
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“A philanthropist,” said a teacher, addressing 
her class, “is a person who exerts himself to do 
good to his fellow men. Now, children,” by 
way of illustration, “if I were wealthy and gave 
money freely to all the needy and unfortunate 
who asked my aid, what would I be?” 

“A soft mark!” shouted Tommy, with f 
contemptuous grin. 
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Proved. 


School Board Member—I thought your paper was friendly to me? 


Editor—So it is. What’s the matter? 


S. B. M.—I made a speech at the meeting of the board of education 


last night, and you didn’t print a line of it. 


Editor—Well, what further proof do you want? 


We repeat 


THE ELSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL READERS 


are strikingly distinctive, meritorious and economical 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 





“Welche 
Vorteile hat uns 


Lehrer: 


Deutsche unter Andern 
der Krieg 1870 ge- 


bracht ?”’ 







: “Wir hab- 
Jahr einen 


- Schueler 
en jedes 
Tag mehr, an dem wir 
nicht Schule 


gehen brauchen.” 


in der 


Good Example of Father? 


Arthur was in disgrace at home because of 
ill-timed mischief at school, and he thus out- 
lined the situation to a sympathetic cousin: 


“T didn’t do half as much as Pop was tellin’ 
last night that he did when he was in grammar 
school, an’ all the people at the table, company’n 
all, just laughed ahd seemed to think he was 
smart as the dickens. But when I go doin’ 
some of the same things they make an awful 
I don’t see why it’s so awful to 
be a bad boy when you are one, and suthin’ 
ter be proud of when you’re grown up!” 


row about it. 


“Do you think a college education helps a 
man in business ?” 

“Sure. I’ve had two college boys here workin’ 
for me durin’ the last year, and I was afraid 
to discharge either one of ’em for fear they’d 
find fault with my grammar when I done it.” 


Freshman Answers 
Professor. 


The freshman sat 
languidly on the last 
bench, his feet sprawl- 
ed carelessly across the 
aisle, and his eyes fixed 
dreamily on the pano- 
rama of blue hills be- 
neath the open window. 
Oceasionally his heavy 
lids touched his cheeks, 
and were slowly and 
painfully raised again, 
as if the effort was al- 
most beyond endur- 
ance. 


The instructor, eyes 
eagerly searching the 
classroom, noticed the 
legarthy of his newest 
charge. 
called 


“what is 


“Anson,” he 
sharply, 
work ?” 

The freshman slowly 
raised his head. 

“Everything 
is work,” he responded. 

“Do you mean to 
tell me,” exclaimed 
the professor, “that 
everything, regardless 
of nature or purpose is 
work? How then do 
you explain yourself? 
Is this desk work ?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the 
reply. 
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DIXON LEADS? 


The new thought in teaching writing insists on a big pencil for 
the Primary Grades. 





Every Principal and Superintendent, and every Drawing 
Teacher should write us for free sample of this pencil. 


A color chart showing the twenty colors in which our crayons 
are made will also be sent. 


Joseph Dixon Grucible Go,, sew sty. as 






This is Dixon’s ‘‘ Beginners’ ’”’ pencil. 








“Anson!” the man’s patience was sorely tried. 

“Woodwork,” answered the boy, more wearily 
than before. 

Youthful Logic. 

The teacher in elementary mathematics 
looked hopefully about the room, according to 
the Youths’ Companion. “Now, children,” she 
said, “I wish you to think very carefully before 
you answer my next question.” 

The small pupils sat eagerly awaiting it, wide- 
eyed, and in some instances, open-mouthed. 

“Which would you rather have, three bags 
with two apples in each bag, or two bags with 
three apples in each bag?” asked the teacher. 

“Three bags with two apples in each bag,” 
said a boy in one of the last seats, while the 
class still debated as to the best answer. 

“Why, Paul?” asked the teacher. 

“Because there’d be one more bag to bust,” 
announced the practical young mathematician. 


Teacher: Now, Jacob, tell me what a philos- 
opher is? 
Jacob: Schucks, teechur, 


guys wot rides a philosopede. 


it’s one uv dem 


Willie: Pa! 

Pa: Yes? 

Willie: Teacher says we’re here to help 
others. 

Pa: Of course we are. 

Willie: Well, what are the others here for? 


From Muddled Memories. 


Among the gems of a recent collection of 
schoolboy “howlers” are the following: 

Charon was a man who fried soles over the 
sticks. 


The heart is over the ribs in the midst of the 
borax. 

A thermometer is an instrument for measur- 
ing temperance. 

The snow line stretches from the north pole 
to the south pole and where it crosses the Alps 
and Himalayas it is many thousand feet in the 
air. 

“Honi soit qu mally pense.” 
ored who think evil. 

A toga is a sort of naval officer usually found 
in China or Japan. 

Contralto is a low sort of musie which only 
ladies sing. . 


Let him be hon- 


“What was there about George Washington 
to distinguish him from all other Americans?” 
asked the teacher. 

“He couldn’t tell a lie!” 
at once. 


cried several pupils 


“Tommy,” said the teacher, “you know very 
well you have no good excuse for staying away 


from school yesterday.” 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most 
reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. 
None other can receive a place in this Directory. Every- 
thing required in or about a school house may be secured 
Promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering 


from these Firms. 





ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co........ 
' Spiceland, Ind. 
0 ‘¢ Steele 3 ae 
Spiceland, Ind, 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. 


Bausch & Iomb..Rochester, N. Y. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


ae Khe 446 FRA Indianapolis, “Ind. 
c. H. Stoelting Co....... Chicago 
McIntosh Stereop. Co..... Chicago 


ART MATERIALS. 


Eagle Pencil Co....... New York 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 
ae edie Cea Jersey City, N. J. 
Milton Bradley Co............. 
a habeas Kae Res Springfield, Mass. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co...... 
ioe eeed cues eee Danvers, Mass. 
B. K. Elliott Co..Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, O. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 
Ek Wine Seb ee bP ee Toledo, O. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
cae 6 hekketae® Indianapolis, Ind. 
Devoe, Dept. 5..... N. Y., Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co........ Chicago 


ATHLETIC FIELD APPARATUS. 


A. G. Spalding @& Bros........ 
phe eracreas en Chicopee, Mass. 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co....St. Louis 

Ww. B TOCMe .ccecess Chicago, Ill 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 


Peckham, Little & Co....... N. ¥. 
American Seating Co., N.Y., Ch’go 
Haney School Furniture Co.. 
ceeseee an Oe Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Sere rT No. Manchester, Ind. 


BW. A. FROWIS sc ccccaud Chicago 
MH. DB. Beckley ..cceces Chicago 
BELLS. 


Meneely & Co..Watervliiet, N. Y. 
St. Louis Bell Fdry. St. Louis, Mo. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.,N.Y 
American Seating Co.,N.Y., Ch'go. 
Beckley-Cardy Co........ Chicago 
Good Products Co....... Chicago 


BLACK BOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE, 


D J. JORRPOR .iico ses New York 
Penn. Structural Slate Co..... 
.Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co 
£4 aaeae Sat aeae eee Bangor, “Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, Pa 
Omega Slate Company......... 
eee rT reer rT ok eee Bangor, Pa. 


BLACKBOARD DEALERS. 


Peckham, Little & Co..... oats: Oe 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co,....Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co. baseaade 
casekeenns se Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia Sch. Supply Co....... 

6 scew erase Indianapolis, Ind. 
American Seating Co..N.Y., Ch’go 
AS rrr Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co........ Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Book Cover Co......... 
64a sheen teaane Springfield, Mass. 

National Book Cover Co....... 
bi6-8 06 6 eee eee Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHARTS. 
Peckham, Little & Co.....N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y., Ch'go 
Milton Bradley Co..... Springfield 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
i 0. dy OD cc aSauwds Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co...... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co........ Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis, 
CLASS PINS. 
Bastian Bros. Co., Dept. 767.. 
.Rochester, N we 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 


Standard Electric Time Co.,Boston 
Fred Frick Clock Co........... 

ae .Waynesboro, Pa 
R. W Paltridge rrrrrrT yr Chicago 


American Crayon Co., Sida oO. 
Standard Coayen =e. 


American Seating Co., 
Eagle Pencil Co 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., } 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.... 
Haney School Furn. Co. 
Grand Rapids, 

Supply Co.... 
Indianapolis, 


N.Y,, Ch’go 
N. Y. 


Columbia School 


. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 
Beckley-Cardy Co 


DEAFENING QUILT. 


, ADJUSTABLE. 
American Seating Co 


Haney School Furn. 
Columbia School \ 
. Indianapolis, 


DESKS AND SEATING. 


American Seating Co., N.Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 

Columbia School Supp! 


Peabody School 


Indianapolis, 
Furniture Co. 
No. Manchester, - 
Haney Schoo] Furniture Co.. 
Grand Rapids, 
».Newago, Mich. 


H. Rowe Mfg. Co. 


Beckley-Cardy COs in 
A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 


Kewaunee Mfg. Co 


DOMESTIC SCIEN 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Grand Rapids, 
.Newago, Mich. 


‘CE TABLES. 


H. Rowe Mfg. C 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co... 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
Grand Rapids, 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


Apparatus Co 
Fountain Co....C 


Jas. B. Clow & Sons 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg.Co. Milwaukee 
M. H. Foundry & Mfg. ‘ 


DUPLICATORS. 


Hektograph Co....New York City 


Howard Duster Co........ 


. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N.Y 
Little & Co 
American Seating Co., 
McConnell Sch. 
School Furn. Co 
3rand Rapids, 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
Indianapolis, 


N.Y,, Ch'go 


Beckley-Cardy Co 
A. Murray & Co., 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 


Hess Warming Ventilating 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 


BOMNOTE GORGE 66 cccseasces Boston 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N.Y. 
W. A. CHOGCe 2 occ ss Albany, N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co., Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
(6a aneae euee Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peabody School Furniture Co... 
iesueceaeee No, Manchester, Ind. 
Haney Schoo] Furniture Co..... 
¥aqh0OtaRS Grand Rapids, Mich. 
American Seating Co., N.Y., Ch’go 
eee eee Chicago 


Beckley-Cardy Co........Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 


GLOBES. 


Peckham, IdAttle & Co....... > 
American Seating Co., N.Y,, Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney School Furniture Co.. 

reanwranewed Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 

ite+ 66342 S550 Indianapolis, Ind. 
i. Ws. i Se bins ceees Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Ce. é.<.« Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co........ Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co...St. Louis 

A. G. Spalding & Bros........ 
(5s 4p atone ads Chicopee, Mass 

We. G TOME ccvcssicces« Chicago 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


Peck-Hammond Co.....Cincinnati 

Lewis & Kitchen ........ Chicago 

Hess Warming and Ventilating 
Cs 6.066 5604666065.6 6065 Chicago 


INK WELLS. 


Squires Ink Well Co.,Pittsburg,Pa. 

U. S. Inkwell Co., Des Moines, 
eer rT Ia., and Evansville, Ind. 

Am. Inkwell Co. ..Adrian, Minn. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 


Columbia School Supply Co.... 
cececcsceeccces Indianapolis, Ind. 
Beckley-Cardy Co........ Chicago 
E. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 


Milton Bradley Co..... Springfield 
i: es aks DE SN bees edad Chicago 
Thomas Charles Co, ..... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co........ Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 


Economy Drawing Table Co.... 
b449ee5 04 kare se bee Toledo, O 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
bind shennan Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Columbia School Supply Co.... 


ons 6646eh0 Ob Oe Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. H. Steciting Co. ..cesss Chicago 


Kewaunee Mnfg. Co.........+++- 


06060680666 c00 860 Kewaunee, Wis. 


LANTERN SLIDES. 


McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Ch’go 


Cc. H. Stoelting Co........ Chicago 
LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co.......... 


e6sevason ea Grand Rapids, Mich 


Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co., Chicago 


LIQUID SLATING. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N.Y 


McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 


Haney Schoo] Furniture Co.. 
60neseeenes Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 


Ore rr rrr Te Indianapolis, Ind. 


We. i, Se a cunts nes Chicago 

L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis 

Beckley-Cardy Co........ Chicago 

Good Products Co..... .Chicago 

LOCKERS. 

Hess Warming and Ventilating 
GOicccccstconssstssssece Chicago 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co.......++.- 


0 0p0 eee neeenesees St. Louis, Mo 
A. G. Spalding & Bros........ 


cease 6a Oo Oe Chicopee, Mass 
Durand-Steel Locker Co., Chicago 


bet Lid Tan 8. O23: 2-o.09:@3:6 


ror iy ST 
ZX JA. tl LY A SR ay ry ry na 
MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co......... 
6$4060s4000 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
o+o% ¥enesed Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oliver Machinery Co..... Pee 
Terrier Grand Rapids, “Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
-'teb sd edaeee Indianapolis, Ind. 
Economy Drawing Table Co... 
:itceeence aces kwed Toledo, O. 
H. Rowe Mfg. Co..Newag», Mich. 
©. CRRIIRNOEE ccccéccses Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
Chandler & Barber ...... Boston 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg Co....... 
Tree rrr : Aurora, Til. 
B. K. Elliott Co... Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co... 
kas cece Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Oliver Machinery Co........... 
owas ead ed Grand Rapids, Mich. 
C.. CROISCIBROOR 2 0c cccees Chicago 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 
Richards- Wilcox Mfg. Co....... 
odbenddeoseuetanewrts Aurora, Ill. 
Chandler & Barher ‘ .. Roston 
B. K. Elliott Co..Pittsburgh, Pa 


MAPS, 


Peckham, Little & Co....... » 2 
American Seating Co., N.Y., Chino 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney Schoo] Furniture ieacae 
‘Avh ew een Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
anos Lake Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ws Ae BOWID scccce ...-Chicago 
W. & A. K. Johnston.....Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co...... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co........ Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co.. 


étieeaneeaee Jersey City, "N. o 
Eagle Pencil Co....... N. ¥. City 
Eberhard Faber ...... N. ¥. City 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 


F.H.Cook & Co., Leominster, Mass. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y 


Eagle Pencil Co........ N. Y. City 


Eberhard Faber........ N. ¥. City 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 
Sopnsssddaceees Jersey City, N. J. 
De Wes, Be POUR: 665 66665 Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co........ Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis, 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.,N.Y. 


Eagle Pencil Co........ mm. oe Coy 


PHONOGRAPHS. 
Victor Phonograph Co......... 


Camden, N. J. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Columbia School Supply Co.... 


dt veeevea soe Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. H. Stoelting Co. ...... Chicago 


PLASTER CASTS. 


Cc. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart.Mfg. Co., St. Louis 


A. G. Spalding & Bros......... 


(+e Gneeeataee 6x Chicopee, Mass. 
Wa. : FEE ddasusceess Chicago 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co.........Chicago 
James B. Clow & Sons....Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen, Ch'go, Kas, City 
Rundle Spence Mfg.Co.,Milwaukee 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co..........-. 


.St. Louis, Edwardsville, Ill. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


American Portable House Co... 


6460606000660 668 00S CTOs 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 


ACCESSORIES. 
Bausch & Lomb., Rochester, N. Y. 
Cc. H. Stoelting Co. ...... Chicago 
McIntosh Stereop. Co.....Chicago 


Williams, Browne & Earle.... 


Dept. 58, Philadelphia 


WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY 


A RELIABLE GUIDE 


Hennecke Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘ 
— “3 

O25 O350:85 96:20: 
| Parr sh J tA 532, 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Program.) 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila 


ROOFING—SLATE. 
WW: 3. Jem 1560.0<400 New York 
Penn. Struct. Slate Co......... 


eee Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 

PPPOE ee re eee re Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co.,Bangor,Pa. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


Peck-Hammond Co.....Cincinnati 
Lewis & Kitchen, Ch’go, Kas. City 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 


Keenan Structural Slate Co..... 
OO CEE TN aS RATA oe Bangor, Pa. 

Main-Bangor Slate Co.,Bangor,Pa. 

Penna. Struct. Slate Co., Worth 


Ws aches taseecnaes Easton, Pa. 
Omega Slate Company.......-- 
eeesneeeas cocccccce -angor, Pa. 


Peck-Hammond Co., Cincinnati, O. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co.........Chicage 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons .....Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen ........ Chicago 
Rundle-Spence pate. Co. MSO 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
M. H. Foundry & Mfg. “Co tanec 
ida eceneaes +945" Belleville, lL 


SCHOOL BLANKS. 


Peckham, Little & Co....... We 
American Seating Co., N.Y., Ch'ge 
McConnell Sch. Sup 'Co....Phila. 


Mayer, Schoettle & Schairer Co. 

5 aioe een Ann Arbor, Mich. 
E, W. A. Raowieh .<<eswxd Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co.......Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


(See Desks and Auditorium Seat- 
ing.) 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
(See General School Supplies.) 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


¥. O. Nelson Mfg. Co,..St. Louis 
Lewis & Kitchen ......++.- ‘ 
ches Chicago, Kansas City, “Mo. 


STATIONERY. 


Columbia School Supply Co.... 
ese beaseen eee Indianapolis, Ind. 
Beckley-Cardy Co....««+- Chicago 
BE. W. A. Rowles......+. Chicago 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Du hiladelphia 


Mayer, Sc ‘hoe ttle & ‘Schairer Co. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
TYPEWRITERS. 


Remington Typewriter Co..N. Y. 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co... 
(eke ee sane eneee Yew York, N. Y. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co.. 


einbeso ded ee eke Hartford, Conn. 
Vacuum Engineering Co.... 
Kocktseshhaeekess Gann New * York 


Electric Renovator Mfg. Co.... 
Ate SGSS46KE 00408 Pittsburg, Pa. 
United Electric Co.....Canton, O. 


VISES. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
saubhas eee eee Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oliver Machinery Co......-6++5. 
.Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Richards- Wilcox Mfg. Co...... 
6490006000660 080009 Aurora, Ill. 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot .....+.+e08- Boston 


WATER COLOR PAINTS. 


Milton-Bradley Co., Spring’d,Mass. 
Am, Crayon Co..... Sandusky, O. 
Devoe, Dept. 5..Chicago & N. Y. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
RR. RR. JORMSOM 2c ccccsses Chicago 
BD W. A. BOWS .cccocsees Chicago 
GS Ei Wee scsdes Columbus, O. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery Co...... 
60s06senaSs Grand Rapids, “Mich, 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 


The Directory of School Supply and Equipment Dealers on this page is maintained at considerable expense for the benefit 


of readers of the School Board Journal. 


It is a key to the advertising pages which include the most progressive concerns of every branch of the American Educa- 


tional Trade. 


The “Directory” is a most reliable Guide for school authorities who are contemplating purchases of materials and furniture. 


If any item desired cannot be found listed, write Wm. Geo. Bruce, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Haight School, Alameda, California 


The Finest School of Its Kind on the Pacific Coast is Equipped with 


Cunningebam & Politeo, Architects, Chronicle Building, San Francisco, Cal 


Consisting of FINE 60 BEAT SELF-WINDING MASTER CLOCK, 4 CIRCUIT MINUTE INTERVAL PROGRAM CLOCK, 25 
SECONDARY CLOCKS, 30 PROGRAM BELLS, ALL OPERATING FROM NO. 3 SAMSON BATTERIES 


** As a forcesul testimonial to the satisfactory operation of our system in the Haight School, the Alameda School Board have awarded us contracts 
for the complete installation of our equipment in the new Washington School and the High School.’’ 


Send for Catalog S 32 and ‘‘Information for Estimate’’ Sheet 


The Standard Electric Time Company 


50 Church Street, NEW YORK 35 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Superior Merit 
Has made this by far 
Our Best Year 


comes, \ 
=. @ 


The Neatfit Adjustable Cover 
is Guaranteed to wear a full School Year 
School Men Like Them 


Send for Samples and Prices. 


We also make the Neatfit and the Syracuse Covers. 


The National Book Cover Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


62 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Ill. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity In every schoolhouse—are produced by 


Cabot’s Deafening Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


‘*‘T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.’’— 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Sample and special brochure on school house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 








